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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 
——————_@———_ 
CHAPTER XV. 


He who is only just is cruel :—who 
Upon the earth would live were all judg’d gy 1 
‘on. 


Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 

That in the course of justice none of us 

Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. Shakespeare. 

For some minutes the lovers walked on asif ina 
blissful dream, each spzechless. The gentle Mary was 
the first to recover her self-possession, and she then, 
in answer to Fennes’s request, gave her lover a brief 
description of her late interview with Mr. Westcourt, 
and the arguments she had used to induce him to 
comply with her demands. 

“Then I am only free fora few days at the most ?” 
asked Fennes,‘his face suddenly elouding, when sbe 
had finished: her narration. “They will try me and 
perhaps condemn me! I may be transported for life! 
Oh, Mary, I must get out of the country before the 
day appointed for my trial!” 

He quickened his steps, moving with excitement, 
but the gentle'hand of his betrothed, pressed a little 
more heavily upon his arm, caused him instinctively 
to slacken his speed. 

“No, you must not run away,” she said, in her 
low, soft tones, that soothed his chafing spirit. ‘If 
‘you. should fly it would be taken for granted that 
you only were guilty, and officers might be sent after 
‘to take you. I’ve heard of suth things. If your 
‘trial does come off, it is but right that your tempter 
- gonfederate should take his place at your 
-side !” 

*“By heaven! he shall!” muttered Fennes, deter- 
‘minedly. “But you. say ‘if,’ Mary—‘if my trial 
comes off!’ Is it not certain to take place ?” 

“ Nothing is certain, dear,” responded Mary, “ and 
I have hopes of preventing) it.” 

“ Preventing it? ob, how ?” 

“ I cannot tell you yet... L have hardly formed my 
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|LOVE AND MONEY OVERCOME DvTY.] 
plans. Besides, I may fail. Trust in me, dear, and 
al] may yet be well!” 

“Qh, Mary! blessed angel! You give me hope 
again!” exclaimed her betrothed, his countenance 
brightening again. ‘‘ You havedone so much already 
that I believe you can do almost anything !” 

He spoke truly. Strange as it might seem, he re- 
posed unlimited faith and confidence in the powers of 
that slight being at his side, and upon her simplest 
expressions built up his hopes and plans. 

There had been a time when Mary had seemed to 
lean upon him and look to him for guidance, but that 
time had 

Fennes had not the requisite strength of character 
to make him her prop and support, ar.d somehow, quite 
naturally, Mary had taken the position he should, in 
accordance with the laws of nature, have occupied. 

Neither of the lovers, however, saw aught to deplore 
in the change. 

It was but right that Mary, with her quiet de- 
cision and strength underlying her gentleness and 
timidity, should be the guide and director, and Fennes 
looked up to her as a superior being who had con- 
descended to take him,'guilty and wretched as he was, 
and try to make a man of him. 

“You must not hope too much, Wixon,” said 
Mary, thoughtfully. .“ Try andkeep in a calm, even 
state of mind, dear, and your trials will all seem easier 
to bear !” q if 

“Ob, Mary, Iam so unworthy of you,” responded 
Fennes, resolving to act. upon her counsel. ‘I am 
so weak and wicked, and you are so good. I don’t 
see how you can love me. I'm afraid you are wrong- 
ing yourself. You ought to marry some good man, 
instead of throwing yourself away upon me.” 

* But,” replied Mary, with a smile, “the good man 
to whom you allude would not need me, and you do. 
The,good man would continue to be good and un- 
tempted, without doubt, but your very weakness is 
an, appeal to me.. Besides,” she added, ‘1 hope to see 
you a good man yet. If I did not hope and expect it 
I fear that even I would leave you to yourself.” 

‘* But I. will be good,” declared her lover, earnestly. 
“You gaa that I will, don’t you, Mary? You have 
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faith in me. For your sake, on account of your trust 
and confidence in me, I will become an uprigh}, 
honourable man.” 

Fennes made this declaration in a tone that to the 
gentle maiden beside him seemed to reveal undeve- 
loped strength of character, and her heart quickened 
its pulsations with the pure joy. 

‘*Where are we going now, Mary ?” asked 
Fennes, after a pause. ‘‘ Where shall 1 stay? What 
am I to do?” 

“ You are going home with me.” 

* Bat your guardian ?” 

Mary was silent. A 

“You know, dear,” continued Fennes, ‘how he 
must regard me. I do not feel as though I could face 
him. I had better not go home with you, perhaps— 
still, if youthink it best-——” 

“IT do think it better you should go with me,” re- 
plied Mary. “My guardian may seem stern and 
harsh, but he is also good and just. I hope that he 
will be merciful.” 

Fennes echoed the hope with all his heart. Hoe 
feared, as he had said, to meet the guardian of his 
betrothed, and would have preferred to hide himself 
in some spot where he and his guilt were alike un- 
known ; but Mary’s will was law to him, aud he strove 
to nerve himself for the dreaded meeting. 

As the lovers proceeded to the railway station, 
Fennes imagined that every person he encountered 
recognized him as the incendiary, and he was glad 
when at length they were seated in a railway carriage. 

The journey seemed very short to him, with his 
fear of Mary’s guardian before his eyes, but it was ac- 
complished, and the couple were walking towards 
Mary’s home just before nightiall. 

The cottage, which they soon reached, was very 
pretty, with a sloping roof, gable windows, and a pro- 
fusion of Jeafiess vines about the little latticed porch. 
There was in summer a small flower garden in front 
of the dwelling, a vegetable garden at the back, 
and a strip,of green lawn upon each side. One of 
these strips of lawn was ornamented with a thatched 
summer-bonse. 

Altogether, the quiet, lonely place—for there were 
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no other cottages very near—was the very home 
one would have pictured for the gentle Mary Hay- 
ward, 

Fennes opened the little gate, and Mary conducted 
him up the narrow path to the door under the porch, 
at which she knocked. 

Her summons was speedily answered by_a tall, 
rosy-cheeked maid, who welcomed her mistress with 
joyful exclamations, and regarded Fennes with undis- 
guised wonder, not unmingled with fear, she being 
familiar with his history. 

“You expected me home at this hour, of course, 
Milly?” said Mary. “Is there a fire in my sitting- 
room r 

“Yes, miss,” was the reply. 

“And my guardian—is he at home ?” 

“Yes, miss. He's in the sitting-room. He said we 
weren't to have dinner till you came home.” 

“Very well, Milly. Let it wait a little longer, as 
I wish to see him first !” 

Dismissing Milly, Mary conducted her lover up- 
stairs to a small square room, opening upon the 
flower garden and lawn. It was a pretty apartment, 
with a soft crimson carpet, simple and yet warm- 
hued furniture, two wide windows draped with whité 
muslin and red chintz, a few choice engravings in 
gilded frames, and, best of all, a grate of flaming 
coals. The fire-light illumining tbe pictures and 
ceiling Jay in long tongues upon the carpet, and 
played fitfully with the dusky shadows in the cormiers. 

“Come in, Wixon,” said the mistress of this pretty 
bower, as her lover paused upon the threshold, as if 
fearing to intrude his presence wpon so holy a spot. 
“Sit here by the fire, while I go down and make it 
all pleasant with my guardian!” 

She drew a great chintz-covered chair near the fire, 
helped him off with his great-coat, and made iiim 
seat himself with his cold feet upon the fender.’ And 
then she pressed a timid kiss upon his: forehead, 
permitted him to clasp her passionately aud. tearfully 
to his breast, while he murmured) bléssings upon her, 
and then she glided from the room: 

Before going down to her guardiai the maiden 
removed her outward wrappings in the hall and 
breathed a silent prayer. th renewed hope, sie 
proceeded to the sitting-room, where her guardian, 
Mr. Fosdick, was seated by the tire, engaged in read- 
ing by the ligkt of a candle. 

Mr. Fosdick was censiderably past the prime of life. 
His features were plain and strongly marked, and his 
countenance, although severe in expression, was not 
unpleasing. As would have been evident to a close 
observer, he was one of those men who pride them- 
selves upon the rectitude of their conduct, even in 
the minutest particulars, and who are invariably just, 
if seldom merciful. 

If he were often harsh, however, it was, perhaps, 
because fate had dealt harshly with him. When 
much younger he had had strong affections, and these 
had entwined themselves about a gentle wife and 
blooming children, who. had made his home an Eden. 
But a blight had fallen upon his loved ones, ata 
period when their tenderness had seemed most neces- 
sary to him, and one by one they had drooped and 
died, leaving him alone. From that time he had 
seemed cold and bard to his acquaintances; had ad- 
mitted few to his friendship and none to his confi- 
dence; had been inclined to judge his fellow beings 
harshly ; and had leaned always more to the side of 
justice than of mercy. His wife had been the aunt of 
Mary Hayward, and in the gentle maiden he seemed 
again to see the bride of his youth, the dead mother 
of his dead children. To Mary he unbent more than 
to any cther, and his dearest wish was to see her 
happy. 

At her entrance he looked up, laid aside his paper, 
and said, kindly: 

“So you are back, Mary. Come, sit by the fire! 
Is it very cold?” 

“ Not so cold as yesterday,” replied his ward, taking 
a seat very near his. “ You did not miss me to-day?” 

The maiden addressed her gray-haired, harsh- 
looking guardian with something of the tender, 
protecting manner she had adopted towards her 
lover. 

‘** Yes, I did miss you,” was the response. “I kept 
thinking of you out as you were in the freezing cold, 
all on account of that scoundrel, who will certainly 
be hanged. I have been reading up to-day on arson, 
and I have discovered that it is a terrible crime to 
burn an inhabited dwelling. So that murderer Fennes 
is likely to get his deserts.” 

“ But, uncle,” said Mary, gently, “ Wixon is not 
a murderer !” 

“ Not a murderer! When he burned up the poor 
little nephew of his kind employer! Why, Mary, I 
woulkdn’t have believed that even your affection for 
that unworthy scoundrel could make you an apologist 
for crime !” 

“Tt does not, uncle. But the poor lad who was 
supposed to have been burnt is alive and well!” 





“Impossible! Why, the papers speak of his unele’s 
terrible grief! . Pennes has imposed upon you!” 

“No, dear. I got the news from*Mr. Westcourt 
himself. I went to his house.” 

“Why, what a Quixotic expedition !” interrupted 
Mr. Fosdick. “I supposed you went to visit Fennes 
and cure your love for him by « sight of him in 
chains. Didn’t you go to the prison? And why did 
you go to the house of the man he had injured?” 

“T went to the prison first,” replied the maiden, 
“and saw Wixon. Afterwards I went to Mr. West- 
court, demanding of him that he should obtain 
Wixon’s liberation on bail !” 

“Have you taken leave of your senses, Mary?” 
demanded her guardian, in astonishment. “I never 
heard of such a foolish proceeding in my life. And 
I havealways thought you so sensible too! Whatan 
idea—to go to a man who has been robbed and in- 
jured and beg him to give ‘bailfor the robber! Of 
course, you were shown the door ?” ; 

“No, uncle. Mr. Westcourt granted my deman 

“ 

“T do!” ° y 

“ And where is the unhappy-wretch now?”! 

“ Upstairs, in my sitting-room !” an ; 

“ Impossible !” ejaculated Mr, Fosdick. “Ta 
hearéef such a thing! I shall send hinvadrift’ 
one moment!” 

He arose'from his chair to put his angry resolve 
into execution, but Mary put out-her hand, gently 
restraining him, and said: : 

“ Dear guardian, sit down again, I haye much to 
tell'you. Fennes is more worthy vouw pity 
eneliiaeiiies. He did not burn bis em 
ing from ingratitude, but because Mr. 

him’ to-do it!” ay 

Mr. Fosdick uttered an exclamation of incredulity, 
and resumed his seat. 

Improving the opportunity, the maiden related the 
story of her lover's t tion and the cause of his 
yielding to it, adding : f 

“ And so you see, uncle, that Mr. Westcourt was: 
more guilty in this thing than poor Wixon. I brought 
the poor boy home with me——” 

“ But he must go again directly, Mary. I can 
allow my roef to shelter aforger and incendiary!” 


You don’t mean to say that Fennes is opto 
>” Be. 7. 
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“ You may be just, uncle,” said the:maiden, in a }, 
pleading tone, “ but are you merciful ? Let the sin- | 


less oast the first stone at Wixon. Oh, uncle, he is 
almost heart-broken. <A little kindness now might save 
him, and can we refuse it ?” _ 

Mr. Fosdick looked somewhat softened at this ap- 
peal, and his ward took his hands in her own and 
continued : 

“ Dear uncle, if we refuse mercy may there not 
come a day when we Shall vainly ask of the Sinless 
One what we have denied to others? Oh, guardian, 
can you send poor Wixon to ruin when a little kind- 
ness from you in his hour of need would save him ? 
Think what pleasure it would give you at the last to 
remember that you have been the instrument of saving 
a soul from utter ruin !” , 

“TI am willing to give hima little money,” said 
Mr. Fosdick, hesitatingly, evidently touched by 
Mary’s remarks, ‘“‘ He can go somewhere with it, and 
reform.” 

“ That is not enough, dear guardian. To send him 
away lonely and desperate would be simply to put him 
in temptation again. We must strengthen and en- 
courage him by example and by kinduess. Ob, uncle, 
let him stay !” 

Mr. Fosdick hesitated; but Mary’s pleading had un- 
nerved his resolution, and he finally answered : 

“For your sake he may stay!” 

Mary’s thanks were expressed in a tender, affec- 
tionate kiss upon her guardian’s forehead. 

She had bestowed few caresses upon him in the 
course of her life, and this grateful kiss touched and 
warmed his heart to the very core. 

“ And you will treat him kindly, dear, dear uncle !” 
she pleaded, earnestly. ‘‘ Wixon is afraid of you be- 
cause you are so good and mever do wrong.” 

The last argument completely softened the heart of 
Mary's guardian, even causing’ him to think «more 
fayourably of the guilty clerk. 

“ Afraid of me because I am’ so good !” he repeated. 
“Ah! the best of us are sinful creaturesthat is, all 
but you, Mary. I haven’t been able to discover that 
you have a fault. Goto the r young fellow and 
bring him down to dinner. © won't reproach him. 
After all, ho is much less guilty than bis wretched 
employer! And he’s so youmg,too! ‘Poor fatherless 
boy 1” 

There were tears in Mary’s eyes, and an answering 
moisture in her guardian's ‘as he spoke. 

Mary bestowed upon him another grateful caress 
and stole from the room, while her guardian bent for- 
ward to stir the fire, muttering : 

“Poor, poor boy! My own boys might have been 
no better if they had lived and I had died! And I 
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}countenance involan’ 


remember my little Johnny used to play with Wixon 
Feniies. They were of the game age!” 

Ashe leaned-back in his chair, his voice died away 
in a sob, 

After leaving her guardian, Mary proceeded first to 
the kitchen to give an order relative to the dinner, 
which she wisely decided ought to be served almost 
immediately after the greetings between her lover and 
Mr. Fosdick, so that there might beno awkward pauses 
in their conversation. 

After giving the order, she was about turning away 
when her servant said, with apparent fear : 

“ You don’t be thinking, miss, that there’s any 
danger with Mr. Fennes in the house, do you ?” 

“ How so, Milly ?” 

“ Why, he burnt up a poor innocent lad, and maybo 
he'll burn us all up in our beds, miss. I’m afeard the 

won’t like him inthe house!” 

““ Ah! that reminds: illy, a cover must be laid 
for Mr. Fennes. )wilkdine withus. And a room 
m be got ready for his use, as he will remain with 

present. ‘The Jad,” added Mary, “ was not 
: all, Milly. He ig'alive now, and as well as 


ual {” 
With this explanation, which greatly contributed to 
Milly’s-comfort, the mistress of the cottage quitted the 
kitchen and hastened to her lover. 


“ Yes, Wixon, He wants you to come downstairs 

directly, as dinner is all ready. You can make your 
bcm the opposite room, and I will wait here for 
Fennes: proceeded to obey Mary’s commands, and 
soon returned to her. 

He looked pale and trembling, and, in reply to Mary’s 

encouraging words, said: 
» “Pd rather be shot than face him, Mary! 
T meet his stern gaze ?” 

| “Hush, dear. He will not be stern to you. Come!” 

Without giving him time to expostulate, Mary con- 

ted him downstairs into her uncle’s presence. 

Mr. Fosdick arose at their entrance, but his grave 
relaxed as his gaze rested 
-upon the frightened, ting, boyish face of 
‘Fennes, and he even held out his hand, as he said : 

“ You look cold, Wixon. Sit down by the fire.” 

Fennes obeyed, trembling and fearful, and as Mr. 
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| Fosdick saw in what awe he was held by Mary’s 

lover, and remembered how his littleinnocent Johnny 
‘had played with the guilty but penitent boy before 
him, his manner became quite cordial, although he 
said nothing. 

Before the silence had become awkward dinner was 
announced, and the trio proceeded to the dining-room, 
which was very cheerfu! with fire-light and lamp- 
light, and the glitter of silver and china, 

Seated at the table, Mr. Fosdick showéd his kind 
feelings towards Fennes by heaping his plate with 
the choicest morsels, and the clerk thouzht roast 
beef and plum pudding had never been so good 
before. 

After dinner, when the little party returned to the 
sitting-room, Mr. Fosdick approached the subject all 
had avoided at the table, by saying: 

» has been telling mo all about your sad 
trouble, Wixon. You realize, of course, how very 
wicked you have been ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the low, faltering reply. 

Mr. Fosdick had intended to talk im a manner 
which he termed “plain” to his guest, in the hope of 
arousing in hima proper spirit of repentance; but his 
tone was less severe than he had proposed adopting, 
as he continued: 

“T believe that yeu are truly penitent, Wixon, and 
on that account I will engagea good advocate to defend 
you at your approaching trial. You'must, of course, 
declare your employer's guilt, though, to tell you the 
truth, no one will believe you. You are. not in- 
dulging in any futile hopes of getting clear, are you?” 

“T don’t know, sir. Mary says maybe she can get 
the trial put. off—” 

“Nonsense. Why, a man couldn't get it put off— 
let alone:that child. You mustn't delude yourself in 
that way, Wixon.” 

Fennes despairingly, but Mary’s hand stole 

into his, and as he looked into the maiden’s clear, calm 
eyes he felt reassured and renewed his trust in ber 
assarance. 
“No,” resumed Mr. Fosdick, “‘ you will tr at the 
best; transported, but you may obtain a pardon years 
hence’ by good behaviour. I am sorry that you 
should ever have come to this, Wixon. Happily, 
your parents are dead. ‘There, there, don’t cry—poor 
boy. It’s a bad business, and 1 wish I could dosome- 
thing for you.” 

Fennes expressed his thanks for this very sincere 
wish in his behalf, and then sank into a.gloomy and 
tearful silence. 

Good Mr, Fosdick, touched by his visitor's grief, 
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continued to address him, but in a more encouraging 
tone, bidding him not despair, and even expressing a 
belief'that if Mr, Westcourt’s greater guilt could be 
proved Fennes might get off with an apparently «7- 
fling punishment. 

The subject was dropped with the arrival of the 
tea-tray; and as Mary made the tea her lover, in 
answer to’ Mr. Fosdick’s questions, explained how 
Reginald Westcourt had made his escape from the 
burning building, and how he was now ox a visit to 
a friend. 

“Mary and I think,” he concluded, “that Mr. 
Westcourt meant his nephew to perish in the fire. 
Everything seems to confirm that idea.” 

‘t Horrible,” ejaculated Mary’s guardian. “ And 
yet from what you have said it seems very probable. 
{ should disbelieve it utterly did not Mr. Westcourt’s 
own’ actions go to confirm it. Tt is so very singular 
that he should put his nephew into his business, 
and he, ’too, the r of 4 large fortune. His 
villany must be made public at your trial.” 

Fennes: assented, and Mr. Fosdick, then noticing 
how pale and’ weary his guest was, added, kindly : 

“1 see you are tired out, Wixon. You had better 
go up to bed. You know your old room ?” 

The young man gladly obeyed his host, and arose, 
shook hands with Mary’s gaardian, and kissed Mary 
herself. He then took bis candle end departed to his 
room, reassured by Mary’s last whispered words. 

Mr. Fosdick had watched the lovers exchange 
caresses, and his brow involuntarily darkened at the 
sight. 

“When Fennes had left them to themselves, Mary 
came to her guardian’s side, and smoothed his hair 
fondly, as she said : 

“Dear uncle, how good you are! How kind you 
have been to poor Wixon! I thank you for him!” 

“We have all need of mercy, Mary,” replied her 
guardian, “and I have only done my duty.” 

“Can’t Ido something more for you before I re- 
tire?” asked the maiden, with a glance at the home 
comforts around them, ‘“ Won’t you have another 
cup of tea?” 

“No, Mary,” was the grave reply; “but I want 
you to sit down beside me while we have a talk 
together.” 

The maiden wonderingly obeyed, seating herself 
at her guardian's feet. 


CHAPTER XVI°! 


Though all the world should crack their duty to you, 
And throw it from their soul; though perils did 
Abound as thick as thought could-make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid; yet my duty, 

As doth a rock against a chiding flood, 

Should the approach of the wild river break, 

And stand unshaken yours. Shakespeare. 

Mr. Fospick seemed to find a difficulty in begin- 
ning the proposed conversation, for be smoothed 
Mary’s hair in thoughtful silence, and fixed his gaze 
upon the ruddy fire. 

The maiden was also silent, fearing that her guar- 
dian wished to speak to her against her lover. Mr: 
Fosdiek at length aroused himself, looked at his 
niece, and said, with a sigh : 

“ How very like you are to your aunt at your age, 
Mary! I could not be harsh with you if I would.” 

Mary pressed her guardian’s hand, but made no 
reply, and he continued : 

“My dear child, I wish to know the cause of 
Fennes’s ‘absurd hopes in regard to putting off his 
trial, which is really inevitable. It is not like you 
to delude anyone'with false hopes.” 

“JT was not deluding Wixon, uncle,” answered 
the maiden. “I told him it was possible to get the 
trial deferred, and so it is. And I bade him not to 
hope too much; but be prepared for the worst.” 

‘ But how is it possible to get the trial deferred ?” 

Mary hesitated a moment, and then replied: 

“Why, uncle, you know the most important wit- 
ness against Wixon isthe policeman who caught him 
at the door of the warehouse, and who then looked in 
and saw the preparations for burning the building. 
No one else can prove that it was Wixon that fired 
the establishment.” 

“ Very true, but what-——” 

“I have thought,” continued the maiden, as her 
guardian paused, “that if that policeman could be 
induced to go away for a while, the trial must neces- 
sarily be deferred indefinitely.” 

“ But of course he won't go away for the mere 
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“But he might if paid liberally, uncle.” 

i ¥ i how are you to get the money to bribe 
im ” 

“T haven’t.quite decided,” was the response, “1 
might take part of my own, if you were willing.” 

“That I never shall be,” said Mr. Fosdick, reso- 
lutely. ‘I cannot permit the small fortune left you 
by your father to be used in deferring a trial which 
must take place sooner or later. Why not permit the 





trial to take place directly? Fennes can tell the 
whole truth.” 

“ Bat who would believe him, uncle? Mr. West- 
court is rich and powerful, and his slightest word 
would outweigh Wixon's oath. I talked bravely 
enough to Mr. Westcourt and excited his fears, but 
only because he knew himself guilty. Had he been 
less fearful of discovery, or had less consciousness of 
his guilt, he must have seen that Wixon’s defence 
could easily be set aside as a vain attempt to mitigate 
a terrible fate.” 

“ But is it not wrong to bribe the policeman to go 
away ?” 

“T think not, guardian, since his absence may be 
the means of saving Wixon, Oh, if you would only 
give me two hundred pounds of my own money! 
Dear uncle, think that that sum may be the means of 
making Wixona good and honést man !” 

She hung ¢aressingly upon her guardian, her eyes 
full of tearful pleading and her gentle face full of 
eagerness and anxiety. 

“How much you love him!” said Mr. Fosdick. 
“But, of course, your engagement of marriage is 
broken off, Mary, and I don’t see why you shouldn't 
let Fennes take his chance. It is true his case looks 
dark, but his punishment may not be heavy.” 

This argument only served to quicken Mary’s 
pleadings. 

She begged her guardian, by the memory of his 
sainted children, who might have been tempted and 
might have fallen had they lived, to have mercy upon 
her lover, and her words touched her guardian's 
heart. He answered: 

“Since it is to give you happiness, Mary, I will 
yield. But not a penny of your money shall be 
taken. I will give you two,hundred pounds, and you 
can use it as you please. Heaven grant that we may 
not be doing wrong in this matter. But perhaps tlie 
policeman will refuse your bribe, Mary ?” 

Mary made no reply to this doubting expression, 
but thanked her guardian again and again for his 
generous kindness. 

“Do you know where this policeman lives, Mary ?” 
asked Mr. Fosdick, after a pause. 

“Yes, uncle. I discovered his name and residence 
to-day.” 

“Then you had better go and see him in the morn- 
ing. As he’s a night policeman, he'd be likely to be at 
home during the day. I will give you the money 
now.” 

He arose, went toa desk at one side of the room, 
unlocked it, and produced from an inner drawer a 
roll of bank-notes, from which he counted the sum 
promised. 

“T wish, uncle,” said the maiden, as she received 
the money, “that you would take this out of my 
own——” 

‘*No, dear. Your fortune has never yet been 
touched, and it must be kept intact for your own use. 
But it’s all the same,” he added, locking his desk, and 
returning to the fireside. ‘I intend all I have to be 
yours eventually, so it’s your own money youare 
about to use.” 

After some farther conversation, in which Mary 
learned more of her uncle's heart than ever before, 
and saw that there were depths of tenderness in it 
for her of which she had not dreamed, and in which 
also the guardian saw more clearly the saintly cha- 
racter and the fervent devotion of his ward, they 
separated, Mary retiring to her own room with the 
money with which she hoped to avert from her lover 
a terrible doom. 

Her dreams were sweet that night, and the next 
morning she awakened with renewed hope. and 
courage. 

At the breakfast-table Mr. Fosdick appeared in his 
usual grave mood, and Fennes looked ashamed and 
frightened, but tle maiden’s gentle influence speedily 
introduced a more pleasant state of affairs. When the 
repast was concluded the mistress of the cottage 
remarked : 

“ Wixon, I am going to town to-day directly, and 
you must amuse yourself in my absence. You will 
find a book-case in the sitting-room, and perhaps 
uncle will devote a little time to you!” 

Her guardian assented, and Fennes exclaimed : 

“Going to town again to-day? Not on-my account, 
is it, Mary ?” 

“Ask me no questions,” returned Mary, lightly. 
“T shall return by the early evening train, and per- 
haps then I may tell you my errand te town!” 

She withdrew, attired herself for her journey, and 
soon after set out for the station, attended by her 
guardian. Mr. Fosdick saw her into the train, and 
then returned to cheer the lonely and miserable 
clerk, who had become gloomy at the prospect of a 
day's separation from his betrothed. 

Mary arrived in London safely, and took a cab to 
the address of the policeman of whom she was in 
search. On reaching it she dismissed the vehicle, 
felt in her pocket to make sure that her money was 





perfectly safe, and then, with a beating | 
at the door for admittance. 

Her summons was answered by an 
of prepossessing appearance, whom 
policeman were at home. 

“ Yes, miss,” was the reply, “but he is asleey 
is obliged to rest in the day, tomake up for the wa! 
fulness of the night.” 

“I supposed so,”said Mary. ‘It is necessary that 
I should see him, however, and I beg of you to lei 
him know of my presence. I have come from thx 
country on purpose to have an interview with him!” 

The woman looked surprised, scanned the maiden 
more closely, and seemed puzzled at the singula: 
demand, but she finally said: : 

“Walk in, miss, and I will see if my son is awake 
What name shall [ tell him, if you please ?” 

‘Miss Hayward,” was Mary's reply. “He does not 
kuow my name. Please tell him that my business is 
of the utmost importance !” 

As she spoke, the maiden was ushered into a cheer- 
less little parlour without a fire, and here she seated 
herself to await the result of her message. 

The woman withdrew, was absent a few minutes, 
and then returning, said : 

“My son is awake, miss. Hoe will be in directly.” 

It was several minutes, however, before the police- 
man made his appearance, but when he entered the 
room his mother withdrew, explaining that her 
younger children required her. presence. 

Vhe policeman was a fine-looking young fellow, 
with a good-humoured and prepossessing coun 
nance, at the sight of which Mary was instaut!y 
encouraged. 

“You wish to see me, miss?” he said, with an air 
of gallantry. 

“I do,” replied Mary, arising. “ You are the po- 
liceman who arrested the incendiary of Mr. West- 
court’s building ?” 

“Tam, miss.” 

“T have come to see you with reference to that 
affair,” said the maiden. ‘‘ Mr. Fennes is out on 
bail.” 

“ So I heard last evening, but I don’t seo whai all 
this has to do with me,” said the policeman, with a 
smile, 

“The trial will soon come off, unless prevented,’ 
resumed Mary,earnestly. ‘ Mr. I’ennes’s conviction 
depends upon you, as no one else can prove his 
guilt.” 

The policeman nodded gravely. 

The colour flashed in and out of Mary's cheeks 
and her biue eyes looked up beseechingly, as sue con- 
tinued : 

“ Oh, sir, I do not know how to approach my er- 
rand gradually. I must unburden my heart at once. 
If you give evidence against Mr. Fennes he will be 
convicted ! If you do not he will be saved! Won't 
you go away for a few months—only a few months?’ 

“ You ask an impossibility, miss,” was the response. 
“ I.see no way of granting your singular request. If 
I go away for afew months I should lose my posi- 
tion, besides losing my reputation, perhaps. Iam de- 
pendent upon my wages.” 

“But 1 will make you independent of them,” re- 
turned the maiden. ‘Do you support your mother ?” 

“No. Shehasan annuity of herown. I support 
no one but myself, miss. But still it is impossible for 
me to consider yoar proposition.” 

“Do not decide until you have heard me,” inter- 
rupted Mary. 

She proceeded to make a plain statement of the 
facts in the case, detailing how Fennes had been 
driven into the commission of the crime by his em- 
ployer, how he had hesitated, thought of eommit- 
ting suicide, &c., but had finally, in a moment of 
weakness, yielded, concluding : 

“ He is only a boy, sir—barely twenty-two. Now 
I do not ask you to cheat justice, l only beseech you 
to go away for a few months so that the trial may be 
deferred. You see no one would believe poor Wixon 
now if he should declare his employer's guilt, but I 
am sure if we could gain a little delay Mr. Wesi- 
court would in some way commit himself.”’ 

“There is something in that,” commented the 
policeman, thoughtfully. “Are you the sister of 
Fennes ?” 

“No; I am his promised wife,” responded the 
maiden, a soft flush suffasing her cheeks. 

“Oh, his sweetheart! And you haven't deserted 
him when he’s turned outso badly? ‘There must be 
some good in him yet!” 

“There is—there is!” exclaimed Mary. ‘If he 
can only have a chance I am sure he will be a good 
man. If you would go away for awhile the trial 
would of course be deferred. And I am certain that 
Mr. Westcourt would in some way betray himself 
during your absence. I am sure, too,” she added, 
that the merchant intends some harm to his nephew, 
which willeome out during the delay, for Mr. Wesi- 
court should be watched carefully. You see how 
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much good you would do by going. I will give you 
two hundred pounds for your expenses while absent.” 

She paused to mark the effect of her words. 

The policeman had seomed at first incredulous in 
regard to Mr. Westcourt’s guilt, thinking it a very 
weak plea on the part of the prisoner, but when the 
maiden had described her visit to the merchant and 
its effects he could no longer doubt. He was a simple, 
good-hearted fellow, and Mary’s tears and earnestness 
produced a great effect upon his mind. 

Seeing the impression she had produced, the maiden 
followed up the advantage she had gained, showing 
him conclusively that she did uot wish to put off 
Fennes’s trial indefinitely, but only for a period suffi- 
cient to allow the merchant to criminate himself. 

She showed that Fennes's declaration of the mer- 
chant’s complicity in the crime would probably only 
serve to make the clerk’s own case darker, and that 
Mr. Westcourt could suborn witnesses to testify to 
anything he wished. 

She said she bad strong hopes of making the mer- 
chant betray himself, and wept and prayed for a little 
respite in which to make the trial. 

Her saintly face, her fragile appearance, her devo- 
tion to her guilty lover, her prayers, her tears, her 
arguments, all moved her hearer to his inmost heart. 
He began by abruptly refusing, then hesitated and 
promised to consider the subject, and finally yielded, 
saying: 

“ Well, miss, I will do as you say. If I'm erring, 
it's erring on the side of mercy, anyhow. Your sweet- 
heart shall have a chance to get clear, if my going 
away for a little time will give it him. But 1 shall 
come back again, mind, so try hard to get a confession 
eut of that hypocrite of a merchant !” 

Mary’s joy at her success found vent in a wild burst 
of tears. 

She sobbed and laughed in a manner almost incre- 
dible in one of her even and gentle character. 

The policeman wiped his eyes once or twice, and 
made one or two vain efforts to speak, and at last suc- 
ceeded, saying : 

“I’m glad I can make you so happy, miss. As for 
going away, l’ve always had a taste for roving, and I 
shall be glad to spend a few months in that way. My 
mother won't miss me, for she has other children than 
me. I wouldn't take your money only I’ve but little 
laid by. But-4ifty pounds’/l be enough.” 

“No, take it all!” said Mary, pressing the neil of 
bank-notes into his hands. “1 cannot thavk you for 
your goodness!” 

As the policeman looked at the money he thought 
that thanks were due to his visitor for gratifying his 
lifelong desire to see something of the world, but he 
did not express his thought. 

When Mary had sufficiently recovered her calmness 
she asked him where he intended going. 

“[ don't know yet, miss,” was his response. 
“ Maybe to the Continent, maybe elsewhere. 1 shall 
go directly, and I'll write you a note when I’m on the 
point of starting.” 

“ And will you also give me warning of your re- 
turn *” asked the maiden. 

The policeman replied in the affirmative. 

Mary prolonged the interview sufficiently to assure 
herself that he would keep his promise to the letter, 
aud then, invoking blessings upon him, took her de- 
parture. 

She carried alight heart back with her to Fosdick 
Cottage. 

After leaving the home station, she proceeded 
towards the cottage, fleet of foot, and with gay saatches 
of songs upon her lips. 

When arriving in sight of home she noticed a man’s 
figure standing at one side of the road, and a second 
glance showed her that it belonged to her lover. 

He recognized her at the same moment, and ad- 
vanced to her side, exclaiming: 

“T thought you might be home by the early train, 
Mary, andi came to meet you. How happy you 
look.” 

“T am happy, dear Wixon,” returned his betrothed, 
taking hisarm. “I have succeeded in the errand on 
which I went to town ‘” 

“May I know what it is?” asked her lover. 
sure it has reference to me!” 

“It has, I have thought, Wixon, that if the police- 
man who arrested you would only go away your trial 
would have to be deferred. And so I’ve been to him 
and induced him to absent himself for a few months.” 

“What a happy thought, Mary! Perhaps I shall 
never be tried at all.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said Mary, gently. “I have 
not induced him to go away in order to do away with 
your trial.” 

“ Why, then ?” 

“ Because I want an opportunity of causing Mr. 
Westcourt to betray himself. We must in some way 
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contrive to make him confess the truth before wit- 
nesses.” 
Although such a confession seemed too improbable 





to expect, Fennes acquiesced in Mary's decision, and 
participated in her joy. 

As they entered the sitting-room of the cottage, Mr. 
Fosdick looked up inquiringly, but the bright face of 
his ward assured him of her success far better than 
words could have done. 

Mary was regarded as quite a heroine by both her 
lover and her guardian, and she was obliged during the 
evening to relate more than once every particular of 
her interview with the policeman. Her joyous smiles 
found answering ones upon the faces of her listeners, 
and a pleasant unconstraint pervaded the home atmo- 
sphere. Mr. Fosdick unbent from his usual gravity 
and harshness, and Fennes looked happy and free 
from a sense of degradation or humiliation, 

The next day, however, affairs got back into their 
old train. Fennes became moody and silent, fearing 
that the policeman had deceived Mary, and was not 

ing away, and feeling a sense of indebtedness: to 
Hrary's guardian that weighed heavily upon him. He 
tortured himself with fears the entire day, imagining 
that Mary might get into trouble for bribiug a witness 
to absent himself, and that Mr. Fosdick regarded him 
with contempt and aversion. 

Some of these fears, however, were dispelled at the 
close of the day. The family were seated at the 
dinner-tablo when the servant entered with a letter 
which had just arrived, and which was addressed to 
Miss Mary Hayward. 

This epistle was from the policeman, and was to 
the effect that while looking about undecided to what 
place to proceed, he had encountered an old friend 
who was about ‘starting for Australia that very day, 
and he had been iuduced to accompany him. 

He stated that he should return in a year, and that 
he would warn ier of his coming that her arrange- 
ments might be made for the trial. He added that 
when she received his letter he should be on his way 
to Australia. 

The servant having left the room, Mary communi- 
cated the contents of the letter to her friends, by whom 
it was received with joy and relief. 

“He isat sea now,” murmured Fennes. “And I 
havea whole year's respite. What do I not owe you, 
dear Mary ?” 

His tone, manner, and looks spoke more than his 
words, and Mary's gentle face seemed to grow holy 
with her calm, peaceful delight. 

(To be continued.) 





THE EARTH'S SATELLITES. 


Is the moon the sole satellite of our globe? We 
are not here left entirely to conjecture. One of the 
most satisfactory products of recent science is that 
which has enriched our knowledge of the heavens by 
the diseovery of a host of minor bodies which have 
au orbit of revolution at no great distance from us, 
and which occasionally impinge on our surface. 

The general motion of these aerolites or shooting 
stars is doubtless that of an elliptical ring, or rings, 
having the sun for the centre of gravitation. It has 
been thought, however, by some astronomers that a 
certain number of these fleeting stars may be so many 
satellites of our earth, stolen, so to say, from the sun, 
by dint of the earth’s supecior attraction at certain 
points of its orbit. M. Petit, of the Observatory of 
Toulouse, in France, has actually calculated the orbit 
of such a meteor, of which he was enabled to geta 
sufficient number of elements. This singular com- 
panion of ours has, it would appear, a period of revo- 
lution round us of not more than three hours and 
twenty minutes. The mean velocity of this asteroid 
is about eight thousand yards in a second, or not far 
from one-fourth of that of the earth itself. 

Who knows but that there may be a host of minia- 
ture moons accompanying us in our voyage through 
space, showing us their shining faces when not 
eclipsed in the cone of the earth’s shadow? Itisa 
curious circumstance that the average density of 
those meteoric bodies with which we are familiar is 
between 3°57 and 3°54 times that of water, while the 
mean density of the moon, as determined by the most 
careful calculations, is set down at 3°55, about that of 
flint-glass or of the diamond. 





Tue Env or GeorGe THE Szeconp.—George the 
Second expired at Kensington Palace on the 25th of 
October, 1760, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 
His death was, for his own sake, in many respects a 
desirable one. Not only had he been fortunate 
enough to recover the popularity which he had lost 
by the blunders and disasters that had clouded the 
morning of his reign, but, owing mainly to the 
glorious military successes which had emblazoned its 
setting, he had lately become beloved and esteemed 
by his people. Moreover, during the last two years 
his sense of hearing, as well as his eyesight, had be- 
come more aud more impaired. It seemed to him, he 
said, a8 though everyone's face were covered with 





black crape. From the afflictions, therefore, of total 
deafness and blindness be was mercifully preserved. 
He was spared, too, the misery of a long iilness, ani 


expired, apparently, without a pang. Un the night 
preceding his death tae aged king had retired to bed 
to all appearance in perfect health, and on the follow- 
ing morning rose at his usual hour of six, made an 
inquiry respecting the wind, and expressed his inten- 
tion of walking iv the gardens. Having drunk his 
chocolate, he retired to a small apartment adjoinin; 
his bed-chamber, from which, his German valet-de- 
chambre presently heard a deep sigh or groan proceed- 
ing, followed by a farther sound as if something bad 
fallen within. He rashed into the room and found 
his royal master extended on the floor, with the blood 
trickling from his forehead. ‘The right ventricle of 
the king's heart bad burst, and in falling he had struck 
his forehead ageipet the bureau. With a single gasp 
he expired. [compu was immediately sent 
for; but. the time arrived when the presence of a 
mistress was more than ever indecorous, and accori- 
ingly she desired that the king’s daughter, the Prin- 
cess Amelia, should be summoned to take her place in 
the chamber of death. The scene which followed tlie 
entrance of the princess into the. a) tis de- 
scribed as having been a painful one. ‘The royal attend- 
ants had neglected to close the eyes of the dead. ‘I'he 
princess was both deaf aud near-sighted. Some iima- 
ginary sound or other had led her to fancy that her 
father spoke to her, and accordingly she bent her face 
close to his, in hopes to catch his words. Her feelings 
may be more easily imagined than described; when 
she discovered that he was a corpse.—Memoirs of the 
Life and Reign of King George the Third. By J. 
Heneage Jesse. 





A STATUE WITHOUT A HEAD. 


Tue bustle now constantly observable in the 
Parisian Champ de Mars, consequent upon the pre- 
parations for the Exhibition, has induced the papers 
to notice—not, probably, for the first time—that in an 
obscure corner of waste land between the Avenue de 
la Bourdonnaye and the Rue de l'Université there is 
a colossal statue in bronze of Louis XVI., which any- 
body may see by peeping through a grating. 

This statue, a splendid work of art, and perhaps 
the largest in the world, being twenty-two French 
feet high, and weighing 100,000 Ib., French, was cast 
in Paris in 1829, by order of Charies X., and was in- 
tended to be erected in a public place in Bordeaux. 
The reason, as given by the journals, why the statue 
was never sent to its destination is, that the munici- 
pality of that city declined to incur the enormous 
expense of the transport of such a mass of metal. 

It has been suggested that now that the’railway 
would convey Louis XVI. from Paris to Bordeaux for 
a trifling sum, the Bordeaux people would do well to 
claim their property and endow their city with a 
great novelty. Probably they will, if theycan, make 
out their title. But the Evénacment gives a most extra- 
ordinary explanation indeed of the true grounds for 
the seclusion of the statue.. It does not know the 
name of the sculptor, but says that it was cast by 
Crozatier, an eminent bronze-founder, who died in 
Paris in 1855. 

This Crozatier, after his splendid copy of the Vene- 
tian horses of Bosio, which yet ornamznt the triumphal 
arch of the Carrousel, was presented to Charles X., 
who made him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
and at the same time gave him the order for the 
colossal statue of Louis XVI, He took the utmost 
pains with the work, which he expected to be the 
greatest of his life. But, wonderful to tell and diffi- 
cult to believe, when the molten metal had cooled and 
the mould was removed, it turned out that the statue, 
perfect in ove other respect, had no head! The 
bronze meant t@ form the head had in some way 
escaped through fissures intended only to carry off 
superfluity. 

Crozatier, though terribly vexed at this failure, set 
to work and remedied it in a few hours; but the 
story having reached the ears of the Duchess d’Angou- 
léme, she saw the hand of God in the accident, and 
exclaimed: ‘For heaven's sake let us spare this 
venerable memory from any farther insult.” | These 
words were at the time equivalent. to a command, 
and so the statue was left, from that day to this, 
hidden among heaps of rubbish, 








THE Temps states that a telegram was sent three 
days since-to Geveral Castelnau at Mexico, by the 
cable, the transmissiowof which cost 47,000f. (£1880). 

CHOLERA AMONG DoGs.—The Pungalo of Naples 
states that the dogs iu that neighbourhood have been 
suffering from a malady which resembles eholera in 
its symptoms, but have been cured by their swallow- 
ing a certain earth, which they seek for instinctively. 
That phenomenon is now thé object of study by the 
wedieal men of the city, toascertain the properties by 





which sucha result is obtained. 
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[THE MARQUIS SEES THE RESULT OF HIS CRUELTY.] 


THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. ~(fisge and of Natalee birth, and hed. weloomed Amy 


By Leon Brewis. 
——_—_—_—_ 
CHAPTER XLV, 
bag ns ant oe it in my power, 
r+) eenest racking pains, 
TS keep Soa me still these weeds of nature, 
I could such things endure that thou would’st marvel, 
And cross thyself to see such coward bravery. 
For oh! it goes against the mind of man 
To be turned out from its warm wonted home, 
Ere yet one rent admits the winter's chill. 
Joanna Baillie. 

A FORTNIGHT passed, bringing with it little change 
to the inmates of Wycherly. Castle. Miss Wycherly 
did not once leave her own apartments; and saw no 
one excepting her faithful nurse, the physician, and 
Richard Layne, who came to her every day to tell her 
that Arthur had not been found. 

The search for the missing boy had flagged, for 
Layne believed he had come to his death by some 
accident, and the bereaved young mother thought 
that in a moment of jealous fury the marquis had de- 
prived the child of life: This thought it was that de- 
prived her of her strength and was wearing her into 
her grave. 

On the morning after she had been taken ill, when 
Lord Waldemere had pleaded to be admitted into her 
presence, he had been upon the point of confessing 
the child’s abduction, and had thought of going for 
him that very day, but the admission of Richard 
Layne to her apartments had aroused all his former 
desire for revenge, and he had resolved to let her 
pre until the measure of her grief should be com- 
plete. 

Moody and silent, therefore, the marquis haunted 
the passage leading to her rooms, glowering at 
Richard Layne each time he passed inside the door 
of the antechamber, or wandered about the grounds, 
or dashed across the country upon his half-tamed 
steed, quietly unconscious that ‘the family would have 
preferred his. departure to his presence at the Castle 
during their season of gloom. 

Only once did his lordship visit the little Arthur at 
his school, and then the child had asked him so many 
questions about his mother, and. had begged so ear- 
nestly to be taken to her, that he had resolved not to 
go again. 

We have said that Alethea saw no one save her 
necessary attendants and Richard Layne, but wemust 
not forget to state that she had once given audience 
to the Lady Leopolde and Natalie, had carefully exa- 





Afton’s child as her niece, commending the course 
adopted by the elder sister. 

She had rejoiced in the discovery of the lately mis- 
sing leaf of the church register, and it was by her 
advice and command that the earl’s wife was known 
thenceforth as Lady T'emplecombe. 

“It is not necessary to wait until Vane recovers, 
my dear,” she said to the timidly protesting wife. 
“ When he. gets: well he shall find you established 
here as his wife, and his confession will be easier. 
The discovery that you are his own cousin, and 
Lady Natalie Wycherly by birth, will put to rout 
all his designs of disowning you !” 

And so as the sister of the Lady Leopolde and the 
wife of Lord Templecombe, Natalie took her rightful 
position at the Castle and by her husband’s bedside. 

During the fortnight that had passed since his 
conflict with Roke the earl had battled with a con- 
suming fever which had never for one moment re- 
laxed. its grasp upon his brain, or ceased to course 
along his’ veins. 

He raved of the scene upon the little wooden 
bridge’ spanning the river near the Fens, and de- 
clared that he had not intended to kill Natalie, that 
she was not his wife, that she could prove nothing, 
and then he talked of remorse, of a never-dying fear, 
and asked, with eyes standing out in their sockets, 
if it were true that the dead could return and haunt 
their murderer. 

At such times, it was the hand of the ill-used wife 
that smoothed his forehead, and her sweet low voice 
that talked soothingly to him, calming even his 
wildest frenzies. 

As we have said, Natalie’s love for him had utterly 
died out. 

She would have been more or less than human 
could her heart have clung in tender reverence to the 
man who had deceived her, deserted her, and attempted 
to murder her. 

But as she bent over him and listened to his wild 
words of remorse, and watched the fever-flush upon 
the cheek,she had once so fondly kissed, and shrank 
from the vacant glance of the blue eyes that once 
had beamed so lovingly upon her, she forgot that he 
had but lately declared that he had never loved her, 
forgot, ali that was unpleasant in their past, and tried 
to.recall again the glamour of those Eden-like days 
of the preceding summer. 

But she was no longer the thoughtless girl whom 
he had wooed and won near Afton Grange. Suffer- 
ing and adventure had matured her into womanhood, 











which was more lovely by far than her girlhood, be- 
cause of the sweet gravity of her brow, the thoughtful 
depths of her blue eyes, and the gentleness of her 
manner. 

And so she could no more bring back the love 
that had gone than she could feel renewed trust and 
confidence in him. 

Yet she was not without pity for him, and with 
all the devotedness and faithful care of an affectionate 
wife she ministered to his wants, watched over him 
and soothed him, scarcely giving herself needful rest 
and change of scene. 

But at the end of the fortnight there came a change. 

It was evening, and the lamp burned dimly that 
its light might not disturb the patient who tossed 
restlessly upon his couch. ‘The fragrant odour of 
freshly burned pastilles overpowered the sickly scent 
of medicines, and one window stood partly open. 
giving pure air to the occupants of the room. 

Natalie bent over the couch, a scent-bottle in her 
hand, the contents of which she was sprinkling in 
perfumed spray upon the hot pillow and upon the un- 
moistened brow of her husband. 

“ Doctor,” she said, in a low tone, without pausing 
in her task, “I wish you would step here a moment.” 

The physician arose from the easy-chair in which 
he had spent the last hour—for he staid almost con- 
tinually in the earl’s room now—and came to the bed- 
side, followed by the housekeeper. 

“Ts there any change?” he asked. 

“I think he is not quite so restless,” answered 
Natalie. ‘“ His strength seems to be leaving him.” 

“ The fever-strength,” returned the doctor, feeling 
his patient’s pulse. ‘‘ Your ladyship is right. The 
fever is leaving him. He will soon fall asleep, from 
which he will awaken saved or——” 

He did not complete the sentence. 

He kept his fingers upon the wrist of the earl, an 
easy task, for the patient’s movements had become 
less violent, his utterances more infrequent and dis- 
connected, and a look of weariness became perceptible 
upon his hotly flushed face. 

Natalie set away the scent-bottle. 

Half an hour passed, and the earl’s tones had ceased, 
and he had fallen into a slumber so profound that his 
young wife bent over him again and again to listen 
to his breathing. 

It was the first time he had slept since his illness 
had come upon him. 

The housekeeper retreated to the farther corner of 
the room to pray in silence that the earl might not be 
cut off in his prime, but awaken to renew life and 
happiness with bis bride. 
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The physician walked the floor in his list slippers, 
and thought of the Wycherlys he had tended in their 
illness, and wondered if the earl would die, or be 
raised as by a miracle from his couch to take again his 
place among his fellow men. 

And Natalie, with her husband’s nerveless hand 
clasped in her own, sat beside the low French bed- 
stead, and prayed for his recovery, and looked for- 
ward to a calm, loveless life with him. 

In that long and weary vigil she set aside all the 
hidden and half-recognized dreams of her imner soul, 
and nerved herself to meet her future with wothanly 
patience and fortitude. To keep faithfully the vows 
which she, at least, had taken in good faith at the 
altar; to be a true and faithful wife to itm who had 
repulsed and so terribly wronged her; to walk by 
his side through weary years in unfalt kindness 
and cheerfulness—to these noblest displ: a 
Christian spirit Natalie educated herself im’ 
hours, and a blessing from above descended upon her. 

The hours wore en, and still the earl slept, 

The doctor bent over him each time that his 
pacings brought bim to the couch, but there Was no 


change. 

The housek "s tongue had faltered fn its 
prayers, and she yielded to the wearitiéss) falling 
asleep. 


Glancing at her, the physician said, in ® low tone: 

“ Had your ladyship not better retire? You bave 
not slept since yesterday, and you will be utterly 
exhausted by morning. I will take your place, and 
awaken you at the least c! in the earl. 

The young wife shook her head, and péinted to her 
hand, about which her husband’s fingers tied faintly 
curled themselves in his sleep. 

“I cannot leave him,” she answered. “ 
not recover I should never forgive m: ‘for not 
watching over him at the crisis of his disease. And 
if he should get well I shall but have done my duty.” 

The physician yielded to her wish, and resumed 
his walk. 

Natalie had greatly puzzled him at first. 

She had been unremitting in her attentions upon 
her husband, had failed in nothing that the most 
loving wife could have done, but she “had ‘never 
caressed the wasted hand she now held, had ‘never 
kissed the fevered brow, had never wept over the 
restless form, and had never implored him to save 
her husband, as loving wives were apt to do. 

The ravings of the earl had finally enlightened the 
good doctor, and now he could only wonder at the 
self-devotion and self-sacrifice of a wife who had 
been so ill-used. 

Another hour passed, and then Natalie beckoned 
him, as he paused at the farther extremity of the room. 

“ See,” she said, simply. 

The fingers of the earl bad curled more tightly 
about her own, and he had begun to stir uneasily, 
and show symptoms of awakening. 

The wife and the doctor awaited tremblingly the 
unclosing of his eyes. 

The eyelids moved convulsively once or twice, and 
then opened wide, and the blue orbs looked unknow- 
ingly upon the watchers. 

The physician dropped the earl’s hand, and retreated 
a few paces. 

“Ts be better, doctor?” asked the young wife. 

The medical attendant shook his head. 

“ Is not the crisis past ?” 

“ Yes, it is past!” 

“ And the eari will live ? 

The doctor maintained a pitying silence. 

The young wife understood its cause—knew that 
her husband must die—but not a tear dimmed her 
eyes, not a sign of anguish was visible upon her fair 
young face. 

Yet not the less had she received a shock, and the 
skilled physician knew by the unnatural calmness of 
her manner that the blow had fallen unexpectedly 
and heavily upon her. 

“* Will he recover his senses, doctor, do you think ?” 
she asked, after a brief silence. 

“It is impossible to decide. 
will!” 

From that moment Natalie could not be induced to 
leave her husband’s side. Her one prayer was that 
he might know her before he died, that he might 
receive the assurance of her forgiveness, and make 
his peace with an offended heaven. 

Her prayer was answered. 

On the afternoon of the succeeding day he awakened 
from another and shorter sleep, with the light of 
reason in his eyes. 

His first glances fell upon her, 

“ Natalie !” he murmured, faintly. 
ecttage 

“No, Elmer,” she answered, the name by which she 
had first known him coming first to her lips. “We 
are at Wycherly Castle!” 

He glanced about him, noticing the” physician, 
frowned, and said: 


He may—I hope he 


“We are at the 














“You had better go away. I don’t know you——” 

“Hush, Vane,” she interposed. “You have been 
very ill, and we feared you would not live. I have 
taken care of you night and day!” 

The doctor went into the dressing-room and closed 
the door, that the husband and wife might held their 
last interview without a listener. He had seen, what 
Natalie had not, that the gray pallor of death had 
already begun to overspread the earl’s face,and that 
the sick man’s hours were numbered. ° * 

“What are you doing here, Natalie?” asked 
husband, when they found themselves alone. * Have 
I been ill from the éffects of my fall against the 
table ?” 

The wife replied in the affirmative. 

“ But why did you remain ?” 

“Because this was = rightful e, Vane. I 
declared myself your wife. I found your bed 
the stolen leaf of the church register, and I showed it 
to the Lady Leopolde and Miss Wycherly.. My posi- 
tion here is established. I am known to everyone 
within the Castle as Lady T: ombe.” 

A look of anger appeafed on the pale, pinched face 


of the earl, and he said: 
“How dared you? Twill deny it. How dared 
ee oe ee 
io not ane. e in 
store for you The Lady is my sister!” 
“T thoughé"so. I fandied: the ce 
that the late earl was . But you have no 
reason to bé proud of that, You do not bear 
ts Ten 1 do, Vana," and thégoaag Wife's tses bebimed 
es 4 e's 
brightly a him. “My , the late Lord 
T , was legally to Amy Afton, 
a ee Dae oe 
ans, to place ths’ matter t i 
doubt, and I am really and legally the sister of the 
“ ” ) 
Lady Templecombe his amazemént, and 
then gave hin 6 fal complete narration of her 


acquaintance with her sister, of “her discovery at 
Mount Rose of the concealed documents found fa the 
secrétaire of the closed room, of her 
her relatives, and of the annuity her sister intended 
bestowing upon her, according to the terms of the 
newly discovered but unfinished will. 

“So I am your own cousin, Vane,” she concluded, 
holding his hand closely. “I am no longer the name- 
less, penniless girl you wooed, but rf equal in rank, 
and with an income of my own. I am not as beau- 
tifal as my dear sister, but she would never marry 
any other than Basil Montmaur. Will you not own 
me now?” 

Lord Templecombe looked at her steadfastly. 

Since Leopolde could never be his, skould he refuse 
the prize within his grasp? 

No thought of death was in his mind as he looked 
upon the pale golden hair framing the lovely face of 
his young wife, gazed into her anxious blue eyes, at 
her thin countenance, at her red lips, and murmured : 

“ Sisters, and both well born. One I cannot have, 
and the other loves me in spite of everything. Let 
me see!” 

Natalie anxiously awaited his decision. } 

A faint smile curved his mouth at last, and he 

said : 
“Poor girl! You have suffered enough on my 
aceount, and you have watched over me and nursed 
me in my illness! Can you forgive me for all my 
cruelty to you, and for that mad act of pushing you 
into the river? I did not mean to doit, Nattie. It 
was a sudden impulse, but when I had done it I fled, 
too greatly frightened to think of reseuing you. I 
own I was relieved at first—but you will forgive me, 
won't you ?” 

“ Yes, Vane, I forgive you!” 

He caressed her hand with his fingers. 

“ After all, I think I loved you, Nattie,” he said. 
“ And I love younow. Ihad rather have you for 
my wife than Leopolde, since you are well born, and 
acknowledged as her lawful sister. We shall have 
great times together yet, my darling. I'll introduce 
you to London society, and your simplicity and grace 
will make you a belle. Any little faults of manner 
you may have will be unnoticed, since the Lady Leo- 
polde and Miss Wycherly are your near relatives. 
Yes, Natalie, you are now and henceforth my dear 
wife. Our marriage was legal; I know!” 

Natalie drew a long breath of relief. 

The earl, in pleased excitement, went on to talk of 
the grandeurs to which he would introduce her, and 
again asserted that he would not exchange her for 
her sister. 

“There can be no one like Nattie to me!” he said. 
“T would have owned you at the tinie of our mar- 
riage had I only known the truth in regard to your 
birth. But I wae proud, and I did mot choose to 
have the world commenting upon my infatuation in 
selecting a nameless girl but a grade above a milk- 


maid, But you forgave me, Nattie—you know you 
did !”” 

“Yes, Vane. And now that I have forgiven you,” 
she said, gravely, “ ought you not to ask forgiveness 
of heaven ?” 

The earl smiled. 

“Your trials have made a little Methodist of you, 
my dear,” he said. ‘“‘WhyshouldI pray? Because 
you love me, and I am almost well.” 

“ You are not almost well ?” 

“ But I soon shall be!” 

Natalie was silent. 

“You know I soon shall be!” he declared, petu- 
lantly, alarmed by her manner. “You want to 
frighten me into religion !” 

“Vane,” said his young wife, impressively, ‘‘ do 
not waste your precious moments in useless repinings. 
Your life is drawing near its close.” 

He interrupted her by a di ring cry. 

“Tt is false!" he said. “I know better. I am 
going to live to be an old man. Why, Nattie, I shall 
live to see our children grown to manhood. "Do not 
— a head. Why should I die when I am not 

eto ( 
. “Tt is heaven's will,” she answered. “If you do not 
believe me I will call the doctor!” 

She did s0,and the earl eagerly questioned the 
physiciaa, F 

“T shallot die, shall 1?” he cried, wife 
has been trying to frighten me into. . She 
wants to & vantage of my weakn make me 


‘ “ Do as she ay —- ye doctor, svélding the 
m z of the earl. ‘“ You soon 
Se youilpencs this evening. Lsbgpren 4 


now 

dying!” 
Lord Templecombe was almost delirious with fright, 
Goctor stole out again and the wife 
him of another world, remindéd him that 


inevitable, and that the change had but 
come sooner he ane 

¥ é _ Dever | anything very wrong, 
N that T:should repent,” he said uneasily, when 
he had grown calmer. “Therworst thing I ever did 
was my treatment of you, but you are alive and ac- 
knowledged as my wife, and have forgiven me, so 
that won't be brought up against me. I don't think 
of much else.” 

Natalie in her efforts to awaken within 
him the right state’of feeling, and shé-was so far sac- 
cessful that he requested her at last to pray for him, 
and himself joined in the prayer she offered. 

Ho started as she added to. her improvised pleading 
the church prayer for the dying, but he was not angry. 

A strange was creeping over him, stilling 
the wild waves of that had so lately raged 
within his heart, and he realized that it forboded the 
final quiet. 

All the manliness within him was aroused, and he 
prepared himself for the approaching change. 

“Call the doctor, and polde, and all of them !’” 
he said, when his young wife arose from her knees. 

She obeyed him, summoning the physician, and 
sending the porter, who sut just outside the door, for 
the various members of the family. 

They were soon collected around the alcove in 
which lay the dying earl. 

“ Draw the bed out ‘where I can see them all!” he 
said. 

The order was executed. 

Then they gathered around him, his wife holding 
his hand, Leopolde beside her sister, Basil at the foot 
of the bed, Lord Waldemere ata little distance, and 
the physician upon the opposite side of the couch. 

“Where is Miss Wycherly ?” asked the eark. 

‘She is ill—very ill—and cannot leave her cham- 
ber!” answered the physician. 

Even at that solemn moment Lord Waldemere’s 
lip curled scornfully as he listened to that response. 

“ Where is Sir Wilton, then 2” 

“He has gone home. He went a fertnight since!” 

“ ] shonld have thought he would have stayed with 
me,” said the earl, disappointedly. . “ Basil is here, I 
see,” he added. “ He is in haste to assume his title 
and honours!” 

‘‘ You know better, Vane,” returned Basil, reproach- 
fully, and without a shade of anger, for how could he 
be angry witha dying man? ‘In this hour you should 
do me justice. As your nearest male relative, I have 
come to your bedside to learn your last wishes, and to — 
give you my promise. to execute them faithfully. 
Could my prayers or wishes avail to prolong your 
life you would now be recovering, for I have prayed 
for you night and morning besides many times a day 
siuce you were taken ill!” 

The dying earl looked igto the eyes of his relative, 
and then held out his hand in token of amity. 

“T have misjudged you, Basil,” he said... “ We are 
friends now, are we not?” : 

Basil replied in the affirmative, pressing the cold 





hand given him. 
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“T want to explain about the cause of my illness,” 
remarked the earl. 

He went on to explain that he had had an alterca- 
tion with his valet, had sprang upon him, and had 
been thrown against the fable—but he said nothing of 
the cause.of the altercation. 

“ There is one thing more to be settled,” he deelared, 
after « brief rest. -“‘ 1 want to explain about her,” and 
he looked at Natalie. ‘She is the ‘Lady Natalie 
Wycherly, as you know, and my cousin. She is also 
Lady Templecombe, my honoured wife. I was mar- 
ried to her on the twelfth day of last August, nearly 
a twelvemonth since, at Falconbridge. We kept our 
marriage secret for reasons I do not feel called upon 
to explain.” 

His voice faltered, and he looked pleadingly into 
the face of his wife. 

“Tam so weak,” he said. ‘Oh, why must I die ? 
You will. be carefuland tender of my wife, Basil, 
won't you? She has had some very bitter experi- 
ences, and I would like ber life henceforth to be plea- 
sant. She will choose perhaps to live with Leopolde, 
and you wil): be kind to her ?” 

, i willcherish her as my sister, and such she will 

“T believe that's all,” faltered the earl, his breath 
coming painfully and in gasps. “ You needn’t stay. 
I'd like to be alone with my wife!” 

One by one, with solemn faces and tearful eyes, 
each member of the group came-up and the 
hand of the dying man, and then silently quitted the 
room, the Lady Leopolde leaning heavily upon the 
arm. ih — 

4 enearer, Nattice, It is getting dark,” said her 
busband, faintly. , 

Natalie bent over him, drawing his head upon her 
breast, her tears falling thick and fast upon the pallid, 

pinched face. 

“You forgive me, Nattie, wife. Kiss me once 
more !” 

She breathed a prayer, then pressed her lips to his 
forehead, his cheeks, and his lips. 

He smiled and sighed, and with that sigh his soul 
went out upon the ocean of eternity. 


CHAPTER XLVL 
Forsakeme notthus, . . . Witness, heayen 
What love sincere and reverenee in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv’d! Thy sappliant 
T.beg, and clasp thy knees; bereaveme not, 
Whereon [ live, thy gentte looks, thy, aid, 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distre; 
My only strength and stay : Porton of thee, 

hither shall I betake me? 

Paradise Lost. 

Anoruer fortnight had slipped silently into the past. 
All that was mortal of the late Earl of Templecombe 
had been deposited in ‘the tomb of his predecessors, 
and the place he had 60 lately occupied was now more 
worthily filled by another. 

‘The man whom he had endeavoured to supplant in 
the affections of the Lady Leopolde, and whom he 
had onee ‘hated bitterly, had now succeeded to his 
title and estates, and he was already nearly forgotten. 

But one heart sincerely and deeply mourned him, 
and that heart belonged to his wronged wife. 

The youthful Lady Templecombe remained at 
Wycherly Castle, cheered and consoled by her sister, 
aud her mind dwelt continually upon her happy life 
with her husband when she had only known him as 
Elmer Keyes, and upon his death-bed, when he had 
owned her as his wife and. spoken kindly to her— 
completely ignoring the painful interval between. 

She saw no-one save Leopolde and the daft maiden, 
Linnet, who had mourned for her so continually at 
the hidden cottage that good Mary Perkins had been 
obliged to bring her to the Castle. 

The rooms that had been octupied by the late earl 
were taken by his young widow, and in them she 
spent most of her time, not giving herself up to vain 
and useless repinings, but, under the influence of her 
gentle grief, maturing a noble character. 

Basil Montmaur, now Lord Templecombe, had 
departed from the Castle soon after the death of 
Vane, and was now staying ih town, attending to 
various duties brought upon him by his new rank, 
but every niail brought a letter from him to the Lady 
LeopoHe. 

Those: would have been gloomy days for his 
betrothed but for those letters and the companion- 
ship of Natalie, for Miss Wycherly remained in her 
own apartments, seeing no one save old Alison, the 
doctor, and Richard Layne, and the Marquis of 
‘Waldemere wandered restlessly about the dwelling, 
the garden, and the park, never speaking save when 
first addressed. 

That Lord Waldemere suffered intensely was plain 
to be seen. His gloomy eyes looked out from cavern- 
ous sockets, his cheeks had grown thin, and his hair 
aud moustache had grown grayer, while his manner 





was more abrupt, and his general appearance was that 
of a man from whom hope has departed, and around 
whom existence had settled down into an impenetrable 
darkness. 

He had been greatly angered by the daily admission 
of Richard Layne into the room from which he was so 
rigidly excluded, and his jealous rage found gratifi- 
cation in the reflection that he alone knew the where- 
abouts of the missing child, and that while he withheld 
his knowledge he was inflicting a pain upon Alethea 
that all the caresses of Layne could not assuage. 

One morning his lordship entered the corridor from 
which Miss Wycherly’s ante-room opened, and seated 
himself in the window-seat of the tall, pointed 
window, determined to question the physician after 
his visit to the invalid, and learn ifshe were in truth 
ill, or only pretending te be so, in order to drive him 
from the Castle. 

“T can't endure this much longer,” he mused, des- 
pairingly. “If she is shamming iltness to get rid of 
me, I think I'll go for Arthur to-day and restore him 
toher. I willthen go my- way, and never see her 
again !” 

He compressed his lips firmly together as he made 
this resolution, but that it cost him much was evi- 
denced by the sudden moisture of his dark éyes and 
the tremulousness of his eyelids. 

Looking out of the window he. soon, beheld the 
approach of Richard Layne, and his face grew sterner 
as he watched him ride up to the portico. 

A few minutes later, he heard his steps on the cor- 
ridor, and, turning around, he bowed coldly and 
mockingly. 

Layne returned the salutation quietly and respect- 
fully, and knocked upon the door of the ante-chamber. 

“ When you come out, Mr. Layne,” said the mar- 
quis, harshly, “I shall be happy to meet you in the 
haunted glade, where we can arrive at a settlement of 
our differences!” 

Layne bowed, but was prevented from replying by 
the sudden opening of the door before which he stood. 

He passed into the ante-room, and the door was 
closed behind him. 

“To think that he should be admitted there while 
I am excluded,” muttered the marquis, bitterly. “I 
could kill him !” 

His wrath against Layne increased with each mo- 
ment, so when at last his enemy appeared, he sprang 
up,ready to go with him to the fountain-glade, where 
once before they had sought each other's life, 

But Richard’s aspect immediately disarmed him, 
and a look of dismay and alarm replaced his expression. 

For tears were streaming down Richard’s cheeks, 
coming as fast as they could be brushed away. 

: What isthe matter ?” cried the marquis, becomiag 
pale. 

Layne put up his hand with a gesture, and passed 
on, not vouchsafing any reply. 

“What could be mean?” muttered the marquis, 
uneasily, sinking back upon his seat. ‘“ Perhaps she 
is really ill.” 

The words yet hung upon his lips when the phy- 
sician entered the passage, and gained admittance to 
the ante-chamber. 

Lord Waldemere awaited his return with breathless 
interest. 

The minutes lengthened into along honr, that 
seemed an age, before the door reopened and he was 
ushered into the corridor, And then his face wore 
an anxious and troubled expression which did not 
escape his lordship’s scrutiny. 

“Is Miss Wycherly any better?” asked Waldemere, 
with affected carelessness. 

“T am sorry to say she is not, my lord,” an- 
swered the physician, his tones fuli of anxiety. “I 
am thinking of sending to town for another doctor.” 

“Ts she as ill as that?” 

The physician bowed. . 

“ The truth is, my lerd,” he said, “I am consider- 
ably puzzled in regard to Miss Wycherly’s disease, 
She complains of nothing—no pains, no aches—and 
yet she is surely sinking into her grave. Sho re- 
minds me of a plant which withers away and dies, in 
consequence of a worm at its root. Yet what can 
trouble her? Young, beautiful, wealthy, flattered— 
what grief can she have? She owns to none. The 
case is inexplicable.” ” 

“ It would seem so,” replied Lord Waldemere. “ Are 
you sure she is near death ?” 

* T am sure she will die soon unless this mysterious, 
wearing grief is dissipated,” declared the physician, 
emphatically. “Ihave no hopes of saving her life. 
Her death will be.a hard blow to her nieces, coming 
so soon too after Lord Templecombe’s.” 

The marquis gasped for breath, and turned away 
his head. 

The doctor was too much absorbed in thought of 
his patient to heed Waldemere’s emotion, and con- 
tinued his way to the room that had been assigned 
to his use, for he now spent much of his time at the 
Castle. 





Lord Waldemere walked hurriedly wp and dow: 
the corridor, overwhelmed with remorse aud anguish 
for having brought such trouble i 
Alethea. 

He could not think without horror of her haughty 
queenly head being laid low in the grave, of her 
magnificent beauty shut out for ever from all admir 
ing gaze, of her heart being stilled for ever by th 
chill hand of death and covered with the sods of th 
valley. 

“Oh, no, it must not be,” he whispered, hollowly 
“Tt must not, shall notbe. I never intended to bring 
her to this—never! Greatly as she has wronged me, 
I believe I can let her go in peace. She shall have 
back her boy. I will tell her so, and go for him, 
And then I will go forth a wanderer—a wanderer, 
but, thank heaven, without the mark of Cain upon 
my forehead:” 

Calming himself, he went te the door of the ante- 
chamber, and knocked thrice as the doctor had done 

Old Alison opened the door. 

“You here, my lord ?” she began, angrily, yet half 
sobbingly. ‘My lady caanot see you.” 

The marquis pushed her aside and strode into the 
chamber. 

It had a strangely deserted look, and its magnifi- 
cence had something dreary in it. 

Passing through the ante-room, unmindful of the 
tearful entreaties of the waiting-woman, his lordship 
pushed open the door of the inner room, 

It was adorned with flowers, reminding the in- 
truder of a flower-crowned bier, and the occupant 
of the chamber might well have been deemed a fit 
candidate for the latter resting-place. 4 

The window was open and the jalousies closed, 
but not so tightly but that the soft summer breeze 
was admitted, 

By the window, in an invalid’s chair, reclined 
Alethea, her face so pale and thin, and her eyes so 
indescribably mournful in their expression, that Lord 
Waldemere experienced a sudden and terrible shock 
at beholding her. 

Illness had not dimmed her glorious beauty, but 
thrown, as it were, a thin veil over it. She had ever 
been pale, save for the rich scarlet of her lips, but 
during her days of seclusion she had gained an ethe- 
realness that had in it something angelic. 

She looked up as the marquis stood regarding her, 
but showed no sign of surprise and scarcely of emo- 
tion, unless the sudden clenching of her transparent 
hands might have been regarded as indicative of the 
latter. 

Old Alison crowded up behind Lord Waldemere, 
crying out: 

“Oh, go away—go away, my lord. 
her, indeed you will. Do go away.” 

“Hush, Alison,” said her misiress, kindly, and ix 
& voice so faint that the intruder was obliged to lis- 
ten intently to catch its words. “Go into the other 
room, my faithful nurse, and leave. his lordship with 
me a little while.” 

“ Bat the excitement will be hurtful to you,” cried 
the waiting-woman, with a burst of tears, .“ Oh, my 
lady, my poor lamb, send him out. Let me call some- 
one . 

“ Alison !” said Miss Wycherly, in a tove of gentle 
reproof. 

The old nurse, covered her face with her apron 
and silently retreated to the ante-chamber, closing 
the door behind her. 

The marquis was left alone with the woman whom 
he had cruelly injured. 

He folded his arms and looked at her. 


(70 be continued.) 


1nd illness upon 


You will kill 


Ir London go on increasing at its present rate, in 
fifty years from this the population will amount toeight 
millions. 

Tue War Department deserve great credit for ad 
versizing the names of those soldiers of the British 
army who have died with funds in their possession, 
so that their wives, children, parents or relatives may 
come forward to make their respective claims. This 
will cheer the heart of many a bereaved father, mothex 
and wife, 

A Goop Inga or Happryess.—The following anec- 
dote is related in one of the note-books of Miss 
Cornelia Knight: “ I remember a young French officer 
saying to me one day atthe Tuileries, ‘I should like 
to be a Peer of Eugland-until thirty-five, then a Mar- 
shal of France till fifty ; after that I would come to 

Rome and be a Cardinal aad never die.’” 

Tue New York, Newfoundland, and London Tele- 
graph Company announces its plan of rebuilding in 
the best manner, and with the best material, the pre- 
sent connecting line across Newfoundland, and of 
building two other land lines, which will insure un- 
broken communication between the United States 
and Heart's Content. 
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ConrusIon oF Dates,—A French journal, in speak- 
ing of the Atlantic Telegraph and the difference in 
longitude between the two Continents, remarks that it 
is seven o'clock in the evening at New York when it 
is midnight at Paris. It goes on then to suppose that 
some great edifice in Paris, the Opera, for instance, 
takes fire at a quarter past twelve some night, and the 
event is immediately telegraphed to New York, dated: 
“Paris, 12°15 p.m.” The news arrives in New York, 
say in two hours, to make ample allowance for in- 
terruptions, which would be at a quarter past nine the 
same evening, so that a New York manager could 
appear on the stage, and, after the three customary 
bows, could thus express himself:—‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am sorry to have to inform you that the 
Opera at Paris has been destroyed by fire three hours 
after the present time. Our director has just trans- 
mitted to his Paris confrére his condolence on the dis- 
aster which is going to happen to him.” 





THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Golden Mask,” “ The Stranger's Secret,” “Man and 
His Idol,” “ The Warning Voice," &c., dc. 
———— 
CHAPTER LXIIL 
THE MEANING OF THE FOUR WORDS. 
aisten! The woman speaks. I pray you hear; 
For never yet from tongue of woman 
Matter of sounder import. 
. Arden of Faversham. 


Noon had passed over—the noon of a memorable 


ay. 

Bright and gorgeous as are the autumn days in 
their full splendour, that had been more bright, more 
glorious than any that had succeeded it since summer 
fairly departed. 

But autumn at its best is but a melancholy time. 
Its beauties are but varied forms of decay; and its 
very sunshine hasin ita touch of the winter's dull 
that will inevitably follow. 

Thus, although Gorewood Place had never looked 
more attractive than on this particular day, it was 
not surprising that there was a gloom over the hearts 
of those who inhabited it, a gloom against which they 
struggled in vain. 

No doubt a sense of thefeeble tenure by which they 
held it contributed to this feeling. 

It was impossible that Sir Anselm and Lady 
Gower should pace the lawn, or wander among the 
flower beds—and they did both for hours—without 
being reminded that before the coming winter had 
gone they might have been driven forth from it for 
ever, and that ere another autumn had matured its 
charms the old place might know them no more. 

During much of the time they thus strolled to- 
gether their conversation had reference to my letter. 
Jacintha had strongly advised compliance with its 
terms, and for a reason which had come upon them in 
the form of a revelation, producing a state of sur- 
prise hardly to be realized. 

The revelation she had made was identical in 
character with that conveyed in the four words 

“breathed into the ear of Vivian Gower’s wife. And 
they had been scarcely less startled by it. 

Judging from my own point of view, I had expected, 
on reflection, that my proposal in regard to Oliver 
would have been received with contemptuous scorn. 

And it would have been so, no doubt, but for 
Jacintha’s strongly expressed opinion, and the argu- 
ment she was able to back it up with. 

That our marriage and subsequent emigration 
would get rid of a great difficulty—that of our pre- 
sence at Gorewood after what had happened—she 
clearly said, andit was to convey to me the favourable 
answer to my proposal that she had sought me out. 

Her return was awaited with some impatience. 

As they wandered to and fro their eyes were con- 
stantly directed towards the garden entrance, by 
which she was expected. During this time it was 
sad to observe the change that had come over Sir 
Anselm in such a short time. Perpetual care and 
anxiety, the consciousness of trouble in store, had 
worn and bowed him down so that he looked already 
aged and decrepit. Lady Gower was not s0 affected. 
Much that weighed heavily on the baronet he had 
kept from her—the fears, the suspicions, the con- 
sciousness of a change in the manners of those about 
him, and the terror of impending exposure—all this 
lay hidden to an extent in his own breast. 

Indeed, her ladyship’s chief thought was centred 
in her child, whose banishment from Gorewood Place 
was a source of deep anguish ; though the prospect of 
the arrangement proposed came as a ray of light in 
the midst of thick darkness. 

As the time wore on they became doubly anxious. 
Jacintha’s delay wag attributed to a hundred different 





At length a carriage drove up to the gate by which 
she was expected to return, anda hurrying of feet at- 
tracted the special attention of the baronet and his lady 
in that direction. 

As they looked the garden wicket was thrown open, 
but it was not Jacintha who entered. 

She was not there! 

It was a stranger, a gentleman of manly bearing, 
with white hair and a ruddy face, who approached, 
while on his arm learnt the familiar form of Vivian 
Gower. 

The appearance of the latter told its own tale. 

Sir Anselm started and trembled like an aspen-leaf as 
he recognized his cousin’s features; but his dismay 
was increased when he perceived that Vivian and his 
companion were followed by a group consistiug partly 
of the servants of the house and partly of the idle 
louts of the village, the latter headed by Ruff Wattell, 
and the discharged servant who had been the first to 
recognize Oliver as the lad who had helped the bur- 
glars to break into the mansion years ago. 

There was an ill-concealed look of triumph—not al- 
together void of malice—on the face of Vivian Gower 
as he marched straight up to the baronet and his lady, 
the stranger still supporting his arm. 

“You will not be surprised at this visit?” he de- 
manded, abruptly. 

“Indeed! I-——” 

“ You must have been prepared forit. For months, 
for years, you must have known that at any moment it 
was possible that I should stand before you as I do 
a ready te denounce you as an impostor and vil- 

a.” 

The fresh-looking stranger pressed his arm, 

“ My dear sir !” he remonstrated. 

“ Nay, it isthe truth.” 

“* But——” 

“You see—he cowers, he trembles, he knows that 
it is the truth, and that he is what I charge him to 
his face with being.” 

Startled as he was, Sir Gower mustered some 
power of self-control, some show of dignity, and it 
was in his nevgitiont tones that he replied : 

“ This is hardly the language of one kinsman towards 
another,” he said; “such charge as you may have 
against me will surely bear stating in less offensive 
terms. You think yourself aggrieved, as I gather ; 
oblige me by explaining what it is of which you 
complain.” 

It was Vivian’s companion who replied: 

“Pardon me,” he said, “ but it is better that the 
explanation should comefrom me. I am Mr. Gower’s 
legal adviser—one of the firm of Kirtle and Kirtle, 
which may not be unkrzown to you. In very few 
words I can explain what has brought us here, and 
why it is that we take this mode of action, instead of 
commencing legal proceedings in due form, as we 
are ated ina position to do. You will permit 
me ” - 

* Cortainly,” said Sir Anselm; “ proceed.” 

“Good. I shall not detain you long, because 
mach that I might occupy your attention with is 
more familiar to you than even to myself. For ex- 
ample, you are thoroughly aware of the conditions 
under whieh you hold Gorewood Place?” 

“ Thoroughly.” 

“You know that it was the misfortune of your 
uncle, Sir Margote Gower, to make such a will as 
was pretty sure to open the door to all sorts of per- 
plexities, if it did not lead to positive fraud. He 
bequeathed the Gorewood estate and all his personal 
property in this strange fashion, _ It was to go to his 
elder nephew, Vivian Gower, in trust for his son, 
should he become the father of one within five years 
of the old man’s death. But in the event of noson 
being born to him it was to descend to the younger 
nephew, yourself, Gower Anselm Gower, in trust for 
your son and heir, should heayen bless you with one 
within a like time. In the event of the death of 
Vivian’s heir, the property was to go to your heir, if 
apy, or on failure of such issue was to remain Vivian’s 
for the term of his natural life. Finally, supposing 
no heir to be born to either of you, then the elder 
was to enjoy the property_until his death ; after him it 
was to go to the younger, and from him it went 
away to a distant branch of the family.” 

“ T understand this fully,” said Sir Gower, who had 
listened with some impatience, 

“T have stated the case accurately, then?” the 
lawyer asked. 

“ Most clearly.” 

“Good, then ; our position is simply explained.” 

“T am glad to hear it. Pray goon,” 

The lawyer was a little puzzled at the coolness 
with which his explanations were received, but pro- 
ceeded : 

“ Our case simply is this. We admit that Vivian 
Gower’s son died immediately after its. birth; and con- 
sequently # 








causes. 


“The property reverted to me in charge for my 
son.” 








“ According to the will—yes.” 
“Ve Then of what is it you complain ?” 

“Ts it really necessary for you to put that question?” 
he asked. 

“T think so. 
you complain 2” 
Vivian Gower could not restrain himself farther. 

He burst in: 

“ We say,” he exclaimed, “that you have no son !” 

“ Indeed !” 

¢ ae no son or heir has been born to you.” 

“ oO ?” 

“ But that you have most fraudulently attempted to 
pass off two persons as the heirs of Gorewood—first, 
your daughter, and next a stranger,a disreputable 
lad recently discharged from a reformatory to which 
he had been consigned after a long series of felonies. 
Now, Anselm, this, as Kirtle would say, is my case. 
And you know that Iam right. You know that you 
have defrauded me of Gorewood all these years, and 
I warn you that if I choose I could bring this. con- 
spiracy—for others have had a hand in it—home to 
you, and place you in the felon's deck to-morrow.” 

The baronet trembled a little, but was still firm. 

“ This is a grave charge,” he said. 

“ Most grave—most serious, as you will find.” 

“Tt is, however, necessary that it should be sup- 
ported by proof—by evidence—and with this, I pre- 
sume, you are prepared ?” 

% bc yes,” the lawyer interposed; “quite pre- 


“Good. Then I have only to thank you for this 
visit, and for your courtesy in favouring me with 
these explanations. That is all, I think.” 

“ Well, in one sense, that is all.” 

“Phe rest will follow as a matter of legal form. 
You will, I suppose, bring your action in a court of 
law, and I shall hear it through my solicitor, whom I 
will instruct to prepare the necessary defence.” 

He got no farther. 

Vivian Gower’'s indignation at this coolness got the 
better of his discretion. 

“You are a cool hand, Anselm,” he exclaimed, 
“and you've played your game well; but this cool- 
ness will save you no longer. You know that you 
are guilty. You know that all charge you with is 
true, and that it is mere audacity to take this course. 
But be warned! Much as I have suffered at your 
hands, I am neither implacable nor vindictive. I am 
ready to come to terms that will prevent a public 
scandal, or, what is worse to you, a public prosecu- 
tion; but by heaven——” , 

“Pray do not distress yourself,” interrupted the 
baronet; “your idea is a clever one, and no doubt 
you have every confidence in the steps you have taken 
to wheedle me out of my fortune and position. You 
would force me to make admissions by which I should 
criminate myself and give you a hold on the advan- 
tages you so covet. No doubt you would; but, 
thank you—no! I am well content with matters as 
they are, and am prepared to hold my own against all 
the forces you can bring to bear against it. As our 
ancestors would have auswered the enemy who 
called on any one of them to yield up his stronghold 
—I do not capitulate.” ; 

“You prefer to stand a siege?” said the lawyer, 
smiling. 

“ Assuredly.” 

* As you please,” said Vivian, “bat you will 
regret this decision.” 

“T daresay, but on the other hand I should be sure 
to regret that at which you wish te arrive. No, no, 
my dear Vivian, a man does not relinquish all he has 
in the world in a friendly way. Not exactly.” 

“ You force me to commence proceedings, then ?” 
fi No: I leave that to your discretion—or the want 
of it.” 

“ You profer that I should bring my action?” 

“ Tf you are so inclined.” 

“ Although you must know that it will not assume 
a merely civil form, but will land you in a criminal 
court ?” 

a No doubt—if your power were equal to your 


I do put it. I repeat—Of what do 


W. « 
~ “A truce to sarcasm, man,” cried Vivian, indig- 
nantly ; “is it a proof of good or ill wishes that I 
seek to spare you the consequences of your misdeeds ? 
that I come here to save you from exposure and, if 
possible, to make such terms as you have no right to 
expect from me?” 

“Terms!” cried the baronet. “I thought so—we 
come to the gist of the matter at last.. Terms! I see. 
I am to yield up the goose on consideration of re- 
onyins one of the golden eggs as my reward. Is that 
so 

“This is mockery !” 

“ It issomething more, my dear Vivian : you have 
charged me with felony——” .— 

“ Well 2” 

“ And you now offer to compromise it, and that in 


” 





the presence of a legal man who will tell you that by 
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so doing you commit an offence against the law of 
yourcountry, Take care, Vivian, take care! You 
will get yourself into a difficulty at last. You will 
indeed. And you should remember that I played 
a kinsman’s part and gave you fall and fair warning.” 

He played with his watch-guard as he spoke, in an 
easy, negligent way, jingling the little trinkets that 
hung from it, with apparent unconcern. The agita- 
tion he had at first given signs of had all gone. In the 
face of the great danger threatening him he was as 
calm and collected as men have been when fronting 
the enemy’s guns in the field of battle. 

Not so Vivian. He had come there prepared for 
triumph, prepared to assert his right, and to show so 
much of his case as would force his kinsman to ac- 
knowledge his guilt and sue for terms. 

On that he was prepared to act. 

But this coolness and audacity irritated and exas- 
perated him. ‘To an extent also it foiled him. He 
did not desire to have recourse to extreme measures. 
Perhaps in spite of his boldness he had not entire 
confidence in the evidence he was prepared to bring 
forward. 

The-case was so singular. Proof was so difficult; 
and the consequences of defeat in an attempt of 
that sort had an ugly look even in the distance. 

It was, therefore, annoying and exasperating to 
find this obstinate resistance to a proposal which 
would save so mach trouble and avert such serious 
consequences. 

Besides, Vivian had prepared himself to show 
magnanimity in forgiveness and liberality in the 
terms he-had to offer as to the future; and when one 
is in the mood to be both magnanimous and liberal it is 
irritating to fiud a brutal want of appreciation as to 
one’s virtues. 

So Vivian's temper rapidly got the better of him. 

“You will repent this, Anselm,” he said, with 
clenched teeth. 

“ You 'think'so?” was the calm‘reply. 

“T am sure of it. Hark you—I am armed at all 
points.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Had you consented to come to terms-——” 

“You would have approved of my playing into 
your hands ?” 

“TI would have forgiven the injuries you have done 
me, for the sake of our family and those who are de- 
pendent on you. As it is, I am quite ready to take a 
sterner course. I shallat once appeal to the law—the 
criminal law, remember—to do me justice. I have 
evidence strong enough to support my charge, and if 
I need more I should but have to put your own 
daughter in the witness-box——” 

The baronet winced a little at this, but said no- 
thing. 

“ And bring from her lips, on oath, a confession of 
the fraud in which she has assisted. As to the 
wretched lad who has been inveigled into taking part 
in this monstrous outrage, I wil have his testimony 
also, or he will take the consequences of his obstinacy. 
Let him not loek for pity or commiseration from me, 
for he will not get it. I have no sympathy with 
crime, and no faith in leniency towards criminals.” 

“Good. And now we may consider this interview 
at an end 2?” 

Vivian Gower was about to answer, when a cry 
from the lips of Lady Gower, who had drawn aside 
during this interview, in which she took no part, 
caused the three speakers to turn in the direction in 
which she was gazing. 

On doing so, they were startled at the approach of 
a little group of persons, whose appearance was so 
startling and so unexpected that it. had the effect ef 
holding them in mute surprise. 

The group consisted of four persons. 

Three of them moved slowly on side by side, with 
arms intertwined, and with a tender and loving ex- 
pression of countenance that was singular to witness. 

The fourth person followed at @ respectful distance. 

And these tliree ? Could the baronet and his lady 
—could Vivian Gower and the representative of the 
firm of Kirtle and Kirtle believe their eyes ? 

Hardly so. 

Yet it was sober reality, and not the coinage of 
mind on which they gazed. 

Of those three approaching so lovingly, and linked 
about with clinging arms so fondly, the central figure 
was no other than Vivian's wife—the little, faded, 
forlorn, sighing woman—but whose face was in that 
moment radiant with a strange smile of happiness. 

And on her right hand—who was that? 

Sir Gower could not credit that it was his daughter, 
the subject of the angry words which had just passed ; 
and yet it was. 

Still less could Vivian Gower believe that the third 
figure in that group, the tall, handsome youth whose 
arm was about his wife’s waist, and who looked into 
her face with an indescribable ex: of love and 
tenderness, was no other than Oliver, the burglar’s 
son ! 


It was incredible and bewildering, nor was it ren- 
dered less so from the fact that the figure following 
slowly and solitarily, with a certain air of triumph 
that relieved the melancholy resulting on recent 
events, was no other than Jacintha, between whom 
me Vivian’s wife there had hitherto been deadly 
eud, 

As Lady Gower uttered the cry, partly of recogni- 
tion, partly of alarm, she could not resist an impulse 
to hurry towards her child, whose appearance in such 
company excited her strongest apprehension. 

But the face of Vivian reassured her. 

It even had its effect on Vivian Gower himself, 
who, ignorant of what had passed, was disposed to 
regard this intrusion with indignation, greatly tem- 
pered by astonishment. 

“What means this?” he demanded, as his wife 
drew near. 

“Tt means,” she replied, “that our difficulties are 
at an end.” 

She spoke with confidence, yet her words conveyed 
no meaning to those who listened to them. 

“You speak in riddles,” said Vivian. ‘ What are 
you doing with this child? And that boy; how 
dares he present himself here, and in that fashion ?” 

“Because he has a claim upon our protection— 

upon our love.” i 
“Love!” 
It was so singular, so unexpected, that all hesitated 
to speak, and stood as if they had been struck dumb. 
“This is somewhat embarrassing, madam,” said 
the baronet, “somewhat strange and unexpected, as 
you may suppose. Will you favour us with an ex- 
planation 2?” 

He had not yet quite lost the cool, defiant tone in 
which he had so recently indulged; but there was 
real interest, real anxiety, I may say, expressed in the 
manner in which he put this question. 

“T shall have great pleasure,” was the lady’s an- 
swer, ‘but first permit me to speak a few words in 
my husband’s ear.” 

So they drew aside for a short time—the lady ac- 
companied by her companions—the rest looking on with 
puzzled faces, quite unable to solve the mystery thus 
presented to them. 

That Vivian was greatly moved by the explanations 
offered to him, and by the pleading with which they 
were accompanied, was clear; but to the on-lookers 
the strangest part of all was, when he suddenly 
caught Oliver by both hands, and strained him with 
passionate fervour to his heart. 

Then, still grasping one hand, he returned to where 
Sir Gower Anselm Gower waited for him with a 
sniile playing about the corners of his lips. 

“You can guess what has happened?” he asked. 

* Partly.” 

“ You have known it all along?” ° 

“No: until yesterday I was as ignorant of it as 
you were up to this moment.” 

“Is it so? And you received your informa- 
tion——” 

“From Jacintha, here.” 

“To whom,” said Vivian's wife, “I owe a life of 
gratitude, simply for speaking four words.” 

Jacintha interrupted. 

“ You owe me nothing,” she said, “ since it is from 
my counsels, as I cannot deny it, that you have 
to sacrifice so much. But take what I now effer in 
recompense for the wrongs I have inflicted. De- 
feated in my ambition, and robbed of the fortune to 
which I looked at my father’s death, i am too reck- 
less of consequences—too indifferent to my future to 
care what I confess or what I conceal. What you 
have already heard in brief I will explain at neces- 
sary length. You have said that I revealed Oliver's 
position and secured your happiness in four words ?” 

“You did so,” said Vivian's wife. 

“ And those words were?” 

“ He is your son.” 

“It is true. And now let me clear up the mystery 
which those words imply.” 

With anxious faces, and bated breath, the little 
group drew closer together and listened to this ex- 
planation. 

(To be continued.) 





An ADVENTURESS IN Paris.—Paris is constantly 
favoured with a number of adventurers, both male and 
female, and some of them are so clever as to take in 
the wide-awake Parisians. Aninstance eccurred lately 
of a young and beautiful Englishwoman entering one 
of the fashionable restaurants, accompanied. by en 
aristocratic Parisian youth. They walked into one of 
the commodious cabinetsand ordered déjeuner. After 
feasting on the delicacies of the menu of theday, coffee 
was ordered, according to custom, and the waiter re- 
tired. About an hour after, the lady descended, and 
requested the waiters not to disturb her husband, who 
was in the habit of indulgivg in a napafter his break- 
fast, These orders were given in good French, but 


she should return afteralittle shopping, and requested 
the bill to be prepared by that time. A couple of 
hours passed away, but no lady made her appearance, 
whereupon the waiters entered the room where they 
had breakfasted, and found the young gentleman not 
only asleep, but so thoroughly in a state of coma that 
they had great difficulty in awaking him. When 
restoratives had been administered he came to his 
senses, and informed the maitre dhétel, who was pre- 
sent, that he had lost his watch and 1,700f. It was 
evident that the fair damsel had administered a narcotic 
in order to rob him. 





SCIENCE. 





Dr. DAUBENY’s researches tend to show that the 
atmospheric ozone is almost entirely due to plants, 
the green parts of which generate ozone whilst they 
emit oxygen. The flowers generate no ozone, 
Tue electrical power of the Atlantic Cable is now 
furnished by a twenty-cell Daniell’s battery. The 
two cables have been joined, making a line of 3,700 
miles, and signals have been passed through this en- 
tire distance in a little more than a second of time. 
The only power used was that given by a battery 
consisting of a lady’s thimble filled with acid, into 
which was placed a bit of zinc and a bit of copper. 
A Fine Otp Guy.—The famous “ Griffin,” known 
alsoas the culverin of Ehrenbreitstein, and taken by 
the French army in 1799, has recently been installed 
in the Artillery Museum of Paris. This greatgun was 
founded in 1528, and placed inthe castle above named 
—The bright stone of honour”—opposite Cologne, 
the residence during troublesome times of the Arch- 
bishopsofTreves. ‘The piece measures more than 181 
in. in length, weighs 124 tons, and its calibre is up- 
wards of lin. Onthe gun is an inscription, of which 
the following is the sense :— 
“T am called the Griffin. 
I serve my gracious lord of Troves; 

Where he bids me direct my force 

Doors and walls fall down before me.” 

Above the inscription is a representation ofa griffin 
attacked by two lansquenets armed with spears ; and 
in another part are the arms of the Archbishop, and 
above this are the name of the founder and date of 
manufacture— 

“Simon cast me in 1528.” 

There are several other figures, besides ornaments on 
other parts of this fine old gun, which now may be 
seen in the museum side by side with the great bomb 
of Rhodes. 

ARMS FOr THE INFANTRY.—We learn that 100 stand 
of breech-loaders (Snider’s), 25,000 rounds of ball am- 
munition, and 25,000 rounds of blank ammunition, 
have been received by the Military Store Department 
at Aldershott, for the purpose of being issued to the 
different infantry corps; but they may just as well be 
kept in store for the present, as we are informed that 
the new platoon exercise has not as yet been received 
by any of the regiments. 

A New Batt Carrrivce.—Mr. Gale, whose name 
is well known in connection with the ‘ protected gun- 
powder,” has invented a musket-ball cartridge. The 
bullet is described as resembling somewhat a round- 
headed hobnail; and the exploding material—consist- 
ing of paper or fibrous fabric saturated with chlorate 
of potash and other substances—is wrapped around 
the shank of the nail-shaped bullet, the cap being 
placed on the point of the shank. It is stated that'the 
bullet is superior, from its passing through the air 
withits head always straight to the mark. 

CoMMUNICATION IN TRAtNS.—An invention of Mr. 
Stephens was recently, as the Globe reports, tried on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire line, by which passen- 
gers may attract the attention of the driver and guard. 
Mr. Stephens’s plan is to fix over each carriage a red 
box containing two rockets, which can be fired if ne- 
cessary by means of a chain contained in a panel be- 
tween different compartments of each carriage. Tho 
explosion of the rockets at once arrests attention, and 
the open box at once shows in which carriage assist- 
ance is required. 

TELEGRAPH WrreEs.—The wires now in common 
use by the side of railways by the Electric and Inter- 
national Telegraph Company are of the No. 8 and 11 
gauges. The greater conductivity of the former 
telegraphically reduces the distance between towns 
by diminishing the resistance to the passage of the 
current, so that less battery power is required. The 
wires are galvanized, and by the contracts with 
manufacturers must elongate from 20 to 25 per cent. 
without breaking. The wires must be uniform, and 
supplied in continuous lengths of 90 lb, each. The 
rods from which the wires are drawn weigh from 90 
to 100 lb. each, and must contain no weld, joint, or 
splice of any description whatever. The wire, prior to 
being received by the company, is tested by stretching 





with the inevitable Britannic accent. The lady said 











every bit of it 14 per cent., to detect any unsound 
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places it may contaiu. This care in testing the wire, 
which was originated by the late electrician to the 
company, Mr. C. F. Varley, has reduced tho number 
f telographic interruptions caused by the breaking of 
the wires more than 90 per cent. The saving in 
labonr counterbalances the extra cost of obtaining 
wire of such good quality. The breaking strain of 
the Ne. 8 wire averages 1,250 Ib., and of the No. 11 


about 700 Ib. The former begins to stretch with a 
weight of 1,000 Ib., and the latter with a weight of 
about 500 1b. No welds or joints in the finished wire 
are permitted. ‘The galvanizing, if carefully per- 
formed, rather increases the elongating power of the 
wire. It is a popular error that galvanizing weakens 
it, for it does so only when the operation is badly 
performed. 

Errects or Cotp Water on Corree.—A re- 
markable communication was made by M. Babinet, at 
the last meeting of the Academy of Sciences, on the 


»volution of gas in the process of making coffee. If 
‘old water be poured on roasted coffee finely ground, 
such as is generally used with boiling water, a con- 
siderable quantity of gas is generally evolved, about 
equal in volume to the amount of coffee used. If a 
bottle be half filled with the ground coffee, and cold 
water be then poured in until the cork is reached, 
which is to prevent the escape of the gas, a violent 
explosion, sufficient to force the cork out of the bottle, 
or even to break the latter, will result. 
LUBRICATORS. 

AtrenTIon is being directed in France to what is 
salled the chemical grease of M. Lhonoré, which 
consists of ordinary tallow purified by double filtration, 
ind of which the acid principles have been neutral- 
ized by a metallic oxide. 

In an article in a Parisian techni¢al journal on the 
influence of grease on tools and machinery, M. 
Lhonoré’s prepared tallow is highly lauded for its 
preservative powers on polished surfaces, as well as 
its valve as a lubricator. 

Ic seems that the imperial naval engineer and naval 
sonstructor at Cherbourg have made comparative ex- 
periments with this and other lubricators on board the 
dispatch-boat Le Dauphin, and report that. the ave- 
rage consumption per hour of common tallow was 0°568 
kilogrammes, and that of the chemical grease only 
0-390, showing a saving of 30 per cent.; but the 
statement is incomplete, as the relative prices of the 
two lubricants are omitted. This report is supported 
by others signed by several constructors and engi- 
neers of Brest, Havre, Paris, and Rotterdam. 

MM. Spinelli and Mahier, of Havre, report spe- 
cially on the value of the chemical grease in the pre- 
servation of polished surfaces, and state that during 
the space of two years it completely preserved the 
brightness of tools and machinery exposed constantly 
to the heat of gas, and which previously oxidized 
rapidly ; and other engineers and manufacturers speak 
of it highly as a preservative for polished arms, and say 
thatit has noappreciableaction on copper; amongst the 
advantages stated are that avery small quantity is 
required, and as it does not dry it can easily be wiped 
. The same subject is treated by M. Frichs, in 
Dingler’s “ Polytechnisches Journal.” 

It appears that the petroleum districts of Galicia 
supply engincers and others with a substance re- 
sewbling wax, rich in paraffin, and known by the 
name of ozok¢rite or mineral wax; it is of a dark 
greenish-black colour, melts at 40 deg. to 50 deg. 
Centigrade (104 deg. to 122 deg. Fah.), applicable in 
many cases to the same uses as wax, and particularly 
valuable as a lubricator, in consequence of its being 
scarcely susceptible of being acted upon by acids or 
concentrated alkalies. 

A special mode of application is the varnishing of 
iron plate and other work, by coating the metal with 
the mineral wax and then submitting it to a heat 
sufficient to cause the combustion of the latter; the 
metal is then coated with a durable varnish, which 
protects it perfectly from the effects not only of mois- 
ture but also of acid vapours, an application which is 
declared to be both easy and cheap. 

This mineral wax is also described as peculiarly 
adapted for the preparation of waterproof cloth and 
paper. 





A Moperate Man.—Dr. George Fordyce contended 
that one meal a day was enough fora lion, it ought 
to suffice for a man. Accordingly, for more than 
twenty years the doctor used to eat only adinner in 
the whole course of a day. This solitary meal he took 
regularly at four o'clock at Dolly’s Chop-house. A 
pound and @ half of rampsteak, half a boiled chicken, 
a plate of fish, a bottle of port, a quarter ofa pint of 
brandy, and a tankard of strong ale, satisfied the doc- 
tor’s moderate wants till four o’clock next day, and 
regularly engaged one hourand a half of his time. 
Dinner over, he returned to his home in Essex Street, 
Strand, to deliver his six o'clock lecture om anatomy 
and chemistry. 





“SI, SENORITA, SI.” 
—__ 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Tar knife of Don Manuel had failed to do its 
master’s bidding. Delfosse, the future husband of 
Isabel Grinan, yet lived. 

But was the robber-chief satisfied with what he had 
done? Had he at last determined to let Isabel go? 
to suffer her to become the wife of Delfosse? By no 
means. 

On the contrary, his jealousy had grown more in- 
tense since he had failed in his purpose, and he watched 
the unfortunate lover with the eye of an eagle. By 
day and by night, unseen by anyone who might know 
him, he watched and waited around Santiago. In- 
deed, in order to remove suspicion as far away as 
possible, he ceased to commit any depredations in that 
neighbourhood ; and thus the people, as well as his 
victim, were beguiled inte the idea of security. 

The opportunity at last presented itself, and Del- 
fosse, instead of being murdered, as might reasonably 
have been supposed, was carried to Guantanimo, a 
prisoner. He was the same whom Nina had seen 
brought in, as related in the preceding chapter. 

The room to which he was assigned was long, dark 
and narrow, shapen like unto no geometrical figure 
yet known,and as bare as when first formed by 
nature, with the exception of a mattress laid on the 
floor, and a chair with no back to it, which served as 
a table, upon which was an earthen pitcher filled 
with water. 

The door was 4 temporary affair, made of planks 
not more than four inches wide, though tolerably 
thick, and constructed like a grating, through the 
apertures of which one might, with a little hard 
squeezing, have thrust his head. This was fastened 
on the outside, and for the first two or three days 
guarded; but afterwards the guard was removed 
during the day, and put en again at night. 

To an active mind, like that of Delfosse, to be con- 
fined in such a dismal place was the werst punishment 
that could have been inflicted. It seemed to him 
that misfortunes never came singly; and one trouble 
is succeeded by another in a regular train, till some 
counteracting event changes the current. 

In the first place he had lost Beall. Anyone un- 
acquainted with the French character might think 
this a slight affliction, when measuring the friendship 
by its age; yet such was the character of the attach- 
ment of Delfosse to the Eaglishman that it is entirely 
unappreciable to those who have not known what it 
is to live in a remote part of the world, and to meet 
there a person of such genial temperament and attrac- 
tive manner, and to make that individual a partner in 
one’s pleasures; and the French are susceptible of 
such influences. 

Delfosse had mourned the loss of Beall. He had 
never met a man to whom he had been so closely 
attached in so short a time. And such was the cha- 
racter of his affection, viewing it in a serious light, 
that which he cherished for Isabel was not stronger 
or of a more enduring character. 

The woman he loved asa woman. Just as a well- 
bred gentleman would love a virtuous woman in 
whom he saw nothing else to attract him. 

He would marry her, she would be his wife, the 
mother of his children ; and (let it be acknowledged) 
there was a depth of affection in his heart that had 
never been measured by any but Beall. 

The next misfortune was the affair at the clab-rooms, 
by which his life was jeopardized; then came the 
separation from Isabel; and lastly the capture and 
imprisonment by Don Manuel. 

He knew who his persecutor was, also the cause, 
and consequently hoped but little at his hands, having 
lived long enough in Cuba to know how unrelenting 
is a Spaniard's resentment when jealousy is its cause. 
There was very little to cheer him in his uncomfort- 
able abode. 

To live on the pleasures of the past is like feed- 
ing on the bones that have ence been used to flavour 
the soup; and the presen4 afforded not more than the 
game amusement which served to beguile the lonely 
hours of Robert Bruce and Timour the Tartar. 

But ever and anor the voice of Juanita would reach 
him, ‘coming, as it were, through the rocks; and in 
that dreary place of confinement nosound could have 
been more weleome, for its delicate tone assured him 
that a female was near, and mercy, hope, life itself, 
the eréatures of her influence, were to be found 

within or near the subterranean walls of his prison. 

But Don Manuel had determined not to take his life. 

Other schemes had of late engrossed his attention. 
He knew Juanita was handsome. No one knew 
better. A strange idea struck him, It was to cap- 
ture Delfosse, take him to the cave, keep him there 
for years, throw him into the society of the girl, and 
if possible, by intrigue, bring about a marriage be- 





tween them, snd wean the Frenchman from Isabel, 





whom he would still continue to watch, and if an op- 
portunity ever presented, marry her himself. 

The first part of his plan had been accomplished 
with satisfactory result. 

He now set about the yet most difficult part, and 
for fear that one or the other of them might suspect 
his intentions—a.fact that would st once have 
frustrated his desires—he exercised the most cautious 
vigilance in the working of his designs, and so pru- 
dently developed his p that no mind, how- 
ever astuts, could haye seen in what followed any- 
thing more than the usual coincidences of every-day 
life under ordimary circumstances, or the results of 
chance under those of the present. 

At first his door was left ajar, so that hemight see 
her whenever she passed, whieh she had to do when 
she took her walks, and our prisoner, as yet careless 
of her prepossessing appearance, attempted to escape 
by taking advantage of what he supposed to be the 
neglect of the keepers. 

But in this he was quickly foiled, a strong picket 
being posted at the only two places that it was 
possible for him to pass out at—viz., the main path- 
way from the rear, being a narrow defile, and a 
dangerous ledge on the south side.of the creek along 
its tangled bank, by which the smugglers passed on 
foot to a landing below, te which they brought their 
small boat. It was apparent, then, to Delfesse that 
his keeper intended him to have more liberty, but not 
enough to escape. 

The privilege of looking at the clear blue sky, of 
watching the clouds gail here and there from peak to 
peak, and yet to know that beyond a certain limit he 
dare not go. 

This was at first almost unendurable; but, after a 
short while, habit sotrained his mind that he ceased 
to be tempted to climb the rocks. 

His little enclosure had the look of home to him, 
and in the busy haunts of men there seemed no 
attraction. 

He thought of Isabel, itis true; but he consoled 
himself with the idea that she was away at Targnina; 
ahd at some happy day in the indefinite, future ‘he 
would lead her to the altar. 

It was surprising to himself that a few weeks. of 
imprisonment could go reconcile him to his fate. 

But human nature can most wonderfully adapt 
itself to avy situation in life; and itis to this happy 
feeling that humanity is indebted for what. little 
contentment there is in the world, 

It has been said by.a celebrated authoress that 
there is nothing real in life but pains and.even that 
can, after a while, assume a sort of second nature that 
seems as necessary to our existence, as any comfort 
we may have enjoyed in the past. 

Delfosse was rapidly getting into that condition, 
and everything with which he was surrounded began 
to assume a familiar appearance. 

He bad met Juanita several times in his short 
walks; and from merely noticing her as she tripped 
by him, he had got to passing daily salutes with her, 
and ene day caught himself watching her as she went 
down to fish, 

In the evening she sat at the door of her room and 
sang, and Delfosse was permitted to join her there. 
Finally, he walked with her and climbed the most 
precipitous acclivities, to pluck the wild flowers that 
grew in the crevices of the rocks. 

Until now he had only looked upon her as a beau- 
tiful female companion, a pleasant associate. that 
luck had sent him in) this dreary wild; a fit partuer 
in his present solitude, but a being he would soon 
forget or care little for in the great werld beyond. 
But when told on a certain morning that strict 
orders had been given for him not to leave his room 
that day, he felt more sad than ever; and when the 
same peremptory command was issued the next morn- 
ing, he was so disappointed that he would net eat, 
and prayed that Juanita might be permitted to come 
and sit by his grated door and sing to him. 

The request was granted, and it was while she sat 
there and amused him that he, through the window- 
like apertures of his prison-door, first noticed her pe- 
culiar loveliness. 

The next day, early in the morning, a boy brought 
him a letter, bearing the postmark of Santiago. It 
was the first message from home. 

It was written in the handwriting of a lady, and 
was dated from Tarquina. Delfosse began to peruse 
it with emotion. It ran as follows: 

“ Tarquina, —~, 18—. 

“ Srr,—It is with indescribable sorrow that I have 
to inform you of the death of Isabel, Her malady in- 
creased from the day we left Santiago, and my poor 
child and your affianced bride breathed her last this 
moraing at half-past six’o’clock. I shall bring all 
that remaias-of her to Santiago immediately. I have 
written to Father Anselmo, and he will attend to the 
burial solemnities.. Pray that ber soul find repose in 





the spirit-world. May the Holy Virgin comfort us 
all! PAPELIA GRINAN ¥ CRUZ.” 
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Tears, the first he had shed since childhood, flowed 
freely upon the unwelcome letter. The fair, the 
beautiful, the affectionate Isabel was no more! 

The chosen of his heart, the companion of his 
youth, the bride that would have been his, was dead! 

Delfosse thought he must have been born under 
unlucky auspices. He threw himself wpon the floor 
of his cell, and gave full vent to his grief in audible 
complaints. This day, also, he could taste no food, 
nor look out even upon the light. 

Juanita, apprized of his unhappiness, came to com- 
fort him, but without success. For three days she 
tired every means in her power to divert his mind 
from the distressing thought, but in vain. Afterwards 
she discontinued her visits. 

A week had passed when, pale, emaciated, and 
wearing an expression of sadness so woe-begone that 
the most callous heart would have pitied him, he 
came out ‘of his room, the door of which had been 
left open, and sat down on the ground beneath a 
grape-vine that twined along the rocks.a few yards 
from the cave, thus forming a small bower with its 
broad green leaves and interlacing tendrils, through 
which only a few rays of the sun could mine 

Like one bereft of the last vestige of hope, he sat 
with his face in his hands, and careless of the little 
yellow-winged bird that wasfeeding her young in a 
hanging nest just over his head, and would have 
remained in that position all day: had not the 
light footstep of the young girl broke. in upon his 
reverie, and with a clear, sweet voice, full of compas- 
sion, said : 

“Senor, you wrong yourself by acting in this way. 
Will you destroy yourself? Is there no ove left in 
the world who needs your protection? Iam a pri- 
soner, like yourself, though my father is my keeper.” 

“Is Don Manuel your father?” asked Delfosse, in 
a voice made hollow and low with grief. 

“No; but Pedro, the associate of Don Manuel, is. 
But, sir, although he is my father, I do not, cannot 


But Idoubt. I feel like a prisoner. I pine for what 
I scarcely know.” 

“It’s very strange,” half thought, half spoke Del- 
fosse. 

“See,” she continued, after a few minutes’ pause, 
‘see that little bird up there, with what care she 
feeds her unfledged brood, and with what affection! 
Ah, senor, it is only in imagination that such things 
affect me. I have never been the recipient of 
caresses like those. I seem like one taken rudely 
from the maternal nest and reared by a cold and 
cone hand,” and Juanita wept at her own sensi- 

ility. 
“Boor girl,” exclaimed Delfosse; ‘‘I will be your 
friend. Dry your tears, the guard approaches. Try 
and see me.as often as you can. Adios.” 





OHAPTER XVIIL 


Tr didnot occur fora moment to Delfosse that the 
letter informing him of the demise of Isabel was a 


fo 
His mina had been.so strongly impressed with the 
immediate misfortune ‘that anything else was unex- 


Besides, he knew how frail she had been prior to 
her departure ; and without making any inquiry as to 
ad by what process the letter came to him in 
he wreadlily took for granted its genuine- 
‘regarded its contents as the most solemn 


It was allover now; Isabel bad ere this been de- 
posited in the vault beneath the great cathedral. The 
solemn services of the church were ended; and Del- 
fosse was a widower in spirit, if not in reality. 

It was useless to sacrifice himself to grief. The 
ways of heaven are incontrovertible. Submission, 
sooner or later, is the-only alternative. 

If Isabel had been takem from him, and the antici- 
pated pleasures of a married jife with her were for ever 


Hb 


love him.” crushed, there. were duties to be performed both to 
‘‘ Have you been here always?” agaim interrmpted.| himself and others; from which would doubtless flow 
Delfosse, growing slightly interested. -(  ” some : ort. 
“By no means, senor. I do not knowwhere I was}. - the first great object was to effect, if possible, 


born, but I have lived much in Santiago.” 

“In Santiago! Ah, yes! I remember seeing you. 
I took you for a foreigner.” 

“T am often taken for an Englishwoman.” 

Delfosse now regarded her with more attention 
than he had ever done before; and the more he looked 
the severer became his scrutiny, until the fair girl, 
smiling, had to turn away her head. 

“How strange,” he thought. “TI never haye noticed 
that.before. But she is almost an exact likeness.” 

“Senorita, whom did you say your father was?” 

“Pedro, the pirate, senor.” 

* You say you don’t know where you were born ?” 

“No, senor, I think I used to live at the Keys: 
after that I went with my father to Santiago.” 

«Where was your mother?” 

* Dead, I suppose, senor. I never knew her.” 

Delfosse regarded her intently. She bore sucha 
striking resemblance to one he had loved—she was 
so artless in her conversation—so naturally graceful 
and altogether lovely, that a new feeling took posses- 
sion of him. 

It was not a feeling of love, but of pure, unselfish 
friendship. 

“There is something,” thought he, “about this 
delicate creature that is hidden even from herself 
Her complexion, her figure, the mystery enshrouding 
her birth, all point to something dark, and, at present, 
anfathomable. I will be her protector; and for the 
pure love I bear for one I may never see again, 
whose form and voice are recalied in her, I swear I 
will never leave her. Since fate has decreed that 
the ties of love be removed from earth to heaven, and 
the grave has closed upon my marriage vows, ignoring 
happiness for myself, I will live to make others 


happy” ' 
“Looking upon the half-averted face of the girl 
with the gaze of an affectionate brother, he said: 

“Juanita, have you a friend?” 

“Senor, I have one in Santiago.” 

“Pray, whois he?” 

“An old blacksmith. He lives in the Calle de San 
Carlos, opposite where my father lived.” 

“ Ah, the place where Don Manuel was found after 
his attempt to assassinate me in the gardens of the 
club-rooms.” 

“The same. But my father had nothing to do with 
that, senor.” 

“Would you leave this place, senorita ?” 

“TI would with you, senor.” 

“Care you nothing for your father?” 

“If I knew he were my father, if I conld feel 
towards him as I think a child ought to feel, if the 
blacksmith had never told me of other lands and 

ple of other climes, I would be an obedient child, 
would love him with the most tender affection ; 
and, although he is a pirate, I would not despise him. 


his own and Juanita’s escape from the cave at Guan- 
tanimo: 

She, confiding girl, had not been disobedient to his 
injunction of “ try and see me often.” 

On the contrary, unwittingly making the best use 
of the licence granted her by Don Manuel, she was 
constant in her attentions upon the prisoner ; his own 
desires being an excuse for any boldness on her part, 
and his bereavement an inducement sufficient to 
prompt her to the holy task of aiding him to sup- 
port himself under the severe calamity that had be- 
fallen him. 

When allowed to enjoy her society he felt that life 
was not entirely barren. 

There was nothing she did not do to call his mind 
away from its great source of trouble, 


but gently, step by step, now soothing him with the 
blessed consolations of her beautiful religion—now 
directing his attention to the ever-varying face of na- 
ture, from which the soul gathers confidence, and then 
arousing his sympathies by referring to her own 
sad condition ; and all the time by the expression of 
her eye, her gesture, her voice, and clanging counte- 
nance, recalling some features whose familiarity often 
made him start with astonishment. 

As for her, she regarded him as her brother, her 
protector, her deliverer. 

She looked upon him with religious awe, as 
one sent by an overruling Providence to rescue her, 
the personification of her dreams, the being who 
would show her that other land of boundless fields 
and glittering cities, the fabulous pictures of her in- 
fantile mind. 
~ And what could have won more upon Delfosso ? 
Possessing a disposition too sober now for passion to 
predominate, full of strength and manly vigour, yet 
subdued and calmed by mental affliction, nourish- 
ing in his bosom all the fiery emotions of age; 
yet every feeling subservient to his will, how grati- 
fying to him to see the confiding eyes of that sweet 
girl turned up to him with the very depths of her soul 
visible through the transparent blue, pleading for the 
protection of his stronger arm, and clinging to him 
with more than a sister’s love. 

But to fly with her from this outlaw’s cave, to take 
her meee the higher walks of life, to give her the 
benefit of good society, these were the considera- 
tions that engaged his attention now. 

“T could take youin my arms, could leap from 
crag to crag, over yon bold cliffs by creeping through 
the shrubbery that lines the banks of the creek, crawl 
to the landing, and then supporting you with one 
arm, could drop down into the water, and under 
the shadow of the bank, float down with the tide be- 
yond the guard,” said he to an inguiry of hers as to 
how they might escape. 





And this she did not harshly and without thought, 










“But your life, senor, your life might pay the for- 
feit. Were we discovered they would shoot you, and 
my father is expected home every day, and they keep 


a vigilant look-out on the bay. Oh, my protector, do 
not venture for me ; I am accustomed to confinement, 
and to be with such a friend even here is far from 


irksome. Heaven, in its own good time, will open a 
way for our escape.” 

Don Manuel watched with delight the successful 
working of his scheme. 

He was not aware that it was an issue he so little 
desired. 

He had never thought that even if they had loved 
md could have contented themselves in such a 

ace. 

He mistook the sympathy they had for each other 
for passion, and really believed that Delfosse was 
forgetting Isabel in his affection for the pirate’s 
daughter. 

It is true the forged letter had had the desired effect 
in convincing his victim that Isabel was dead, and 
as one forgets the beloved dead, so had Delfosse for- 


gotten her. 
But the feeling he had for Juanita was quite differ- 
ent from that which he had for the former; so much 


so that the idea of making her his wife had never yet 
entered into his brain. 

Respect for his first love, if nothing else, forbade 
such a thing. 

In preparing that letter for Delfosse, Don Manuel 
made one great mistake, for it is easier to forget the 
living than the dead, and the man he was dealing 
with, though light in his disposition, was nevertheless 
sincere and void of hypocrisy. 

That he looked upon Juanita tenderly and affec- 
tionately is true. 

That she almost adored him ig no less true ; and her 
love, as pure as a sister's, was more intense because 
it was the first; and though she would not have re- 
fused his hand upon any other ground but unworthi- 
ness, yet she cherished no thought of ever being nearer 
or dearer to him than she was now. Her ouly desire 
seemed to be to comfort him. 

“ Thy lost Isabel was good and kind, senor, I know 
—was beautiful as the mountain lily, and pleasant as 
the fragrant heliotrope. But her spirit, too refined 
for earth, has gone to mingle with those of kindred 
spirits. Now she can no longer welcome you here as 
she used to do ; but, what isfar better, she is thy minis- 
tering spirit, ever hovering and watching over you even 
in the silent hours of night. Let me be, not what she 
was—-for that is impossible—but let me be your sister. I 
will try always to have a smile for you, will bring you 
water from the clear, cool spring, will sing you a 
song at twilight, and when you are ill will nurse you 
with a sister’s care.” 

“Heaven bless you, sweet child of nature,” ex- 
claimed Delfosse, kissing her forehead (for she sat at 
his feet); ‘I have lost a woman and found an angel! 
I know not how I shall ever repay you for so much 
disinterested affection.” 

“Take me with you, senor. Let me go where you 
do, as your sister; I ask nothing more!” 

“Thou shalt not leave me, blue-eyed Juanita. I 
will take thee with me or never leave this cave. 
Come to my door to-night. Learn how to unfasten 
it, and by the help of heaven we'll make our escape.” 

Juanita assented. 

The long summer day began to wearaway. But 
a storm was rising, and the distant thunder made the 
young girlshudder when she thought of the approach- 
ing night. 

Delfosse, as usual, was locked securely in his cell, 
but the key was left, as Juanita had before observed, 
hanging on a nail on the outside. 

The storm came on, and it was pitch dark. Rain 
began to fall in torrents. 

Juanita crept out, wearing a strong linen skirt and 
a close-fitting body of blue silk, her feet cased in 
morocco slippers, a hat drawn tightly over her head 
and tied under her chin with a broad piece ef ribbon, 
while her hair was plaited, and tucked securely be- 
neath the brim behind. 

Her arms were covered only to the elbow, and upon 
the left wrist was clasped the mysterious bracelet. She 
was alive to the undertaking, and had made up her 
mind to brave any difficulty that might arise. 

The inclemency of the weather had driven the 
guard from his post, and it was easy to find the 
key and unlock the door. Delfosse caught her in his 
arms, kissed her and led her out. 

To attempt the river-pass was too perilous on such 
anight. They chose the one that led from the rear. 
It was just wide enougli for two abreast, and Delfosse 
supported the trusting girl with his left arm around 
her waist, and used his right hand in clinging to any- 
thing that afforded the least assistance. 

The rain poured down in floods, and the rocks were 
wet and slippery. Vivid flashes of lightning gleamed 
through tlie dark ravines, and jarring thunder shook 
the ground beneath their feet. 
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The path for several miles wound up and down the 
mountains, stretching in a southwardly direction, 
then down the wooded valleys and inland plain, turn- 
ing gradually towards Santiago. 

To reach the thick wood by daylight was as much 
as they expected, and really what they desired. Jua- 
nita remembered many things connected with the 
route from the city, and Delfosse was well enough 
acquainted with the general topography of the island 
to find his way to any part of it; and though the 
night was extremely dark, the roaring of the sea 
informed him of the points of the compass, 

Sometimes the flashes of lightning were so blinding 
that both had to stop and cling to something for 
support. Juanita, hardly able to suppress a scream, 
put her hands over her eyes, or hid her face in the 
besom of her protector. 

All reserve was now forgotten, and she clung to 
him with childlike confidence. That was a dreary 
journey across the mountains. It was difficult 
enough for pioneers in broad daylight, but for a 
single man toiling with a delicate woman on such 
a niglt it was a herculean performance. 

The cloud had scarcely passed, when, becoming 
charged with more electricity, it returned, having 
lost nothing in fury. Terrific whirlwinds roared 
on every side, and the crashing of the timber down 
in the forest below was truly appalling. Del- 
fosse sat down and held the weary head of his 
charge until the storm again subsided, and the 
friendly moon, now near her last quarter, crept out 
to light them on their way. 

When daylight broke upon the valley they were 
just entering into the wood. 

Walking out for an hour, they came to a beautiful 
opening in the midst of thick trees, and here they 
stopped to dry their clothes as best they could, and 
rest their tired limbs. 

Hunger began to assail them, and Delfosse, finding 
a dry seat, and seeing Juanita comfortably situated, 
went off in search of the one thing needful. 

He hoped to find a ranche at no great distance, 
where he would be sure of procuring some milk and 
potatoes, or, perhaps, jerked beef and bread. 

Rich fruits of various kinds were hanging around 
on all sides, but to one who had laboured as le had 
the previous night, the substantials of this life, if food 
may beso called, were far more palatable. 

Of one thing he was very careful—not to expose 
himself too openly, as Don Manuel would in all proba- 
bility be upon their track the moment they were 
missed from the cave. 

He had not proceeded far, however, on his foraging 














[THE FUGITIVES. } 


expedition before a new and entirely unforeseen diffi- 
culty presented itself. 

A large herd of wild cattle, driven from the grassy 
plain to the south by the recent storm, had taken 
refuge in the forest. There were about forty or fifty 
in the flock, and they were led by a large red one, 
whose giant neck and wrinkled forehead, surmounted 
by two enormous horns, marked Lim at once as the 
patriarch of the plains. 

Such a beast in the gladiatorial amphitheatre at 
Havanna would have called forth a shout of applause 
from the assembled thousands who congregate there 
to witness the time-honoured combat. 

But the sight was anything but agreeable to Del- 
fosse. He had lived long enough in the West Indies 
to know how dangerous are those wild cattle that 
roam the lowlands of Cuba. 

Had they been feeding he could have retreated in 
safety without being perceived by them, but as it was 
they were standing sullenly lashing their sides with 
their long tails, and stamping their cloven feet, Either 
the scent of Delfosse or the noise of his unguarded 
footsteps attracted the attention of the whole herd. 

They raised their heads, sniffed tke air, and with 
a low moan began to throw up the dirt with their 
forefeet. 

Delfosse began to look about for a tree he could 
climb, but unfortunately there was not one near that 
suited his purpose. He mustrun, But that he might 
not excite them to pursue, he walked away as uncon- 
cernedly as be could under the circumstances. 

He began to hope that they did not intend to pursue, 
when the mighty chief, raising his head high in the 
air, his eyeballs ready to burst with rage, and his 
tail raised up until its tuft stood even above the tips 
of his horns, gave a low, deep bellow, and with a 
plunge that shook the leaves on the nearest trees, 
rushed towards the unhappy pedestrian. The entire 
flock, urged on by a cluud of hungry mosquitoes, 
joined pellmell in the pursuit. 

At first he directed his course towards the place 
where he had left the young girl, but.a second 
thought convinced him that to cause them to approach 
any nearer to her would jeopardize her life and add 
nothing to his own safety. He changed bis direction, 
and made all speed for the mountains. 

To have escaped from one would have been not 
very difficult in a forest, but to evade fifty bellowing 
and roaring cattle called into action the best energies 
of both mind and body. 

Happily for him, they were not so much after 
taking his life as the gratification of putting him to 


| his wits’ end to get away from them; for, more 
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than once, the foremost ones were near enough te 
have trampled him to death. But stopping their 
speed to throw up the earth with their horns, and loll 
their long red tongues from the. corners of their half- 
open mouths, they gave him an opportunity to reco- 
ver his distance, which revived in his bosom a faint 
hope of at last being able to tire them out, or finally 
to reach a place where they could not come. Al- 
ready the unevenness of the ground afforded him a 
decided pe ; and an eminence lay just ahead too 
steep for his clumsy though dangerous pursuers to 
climb. 

This was his only hope of salvation. He was 
nearly exhausted. ‘lo hold out many minutes longer. 
was impossible. Blinding drops of perspiration co- 
vered his face. 

His hat he had lost in the wood, and with the hope 
of decoying them from the chase, as well as to facili- 
tate his ranning, he divested himself of his coat. 
Some of the foremost of the cattle caught it up on 
their horns, and tossed it about from one to another ; 
but the strategy proved unavailing. Om they came, 
their bellowing not so loud, but more intent upon 
the destruction of the innocent traveller; for. their 
pursuit, instead of being marked now by anything 
like sport, displayed a disposition on their part to 
accomplish their purpose at all hazards, 

Bat he yet hoped to reach the hill. He prayed for 
strength. He looked around to see once more how 
far they were off. He was beginning to leave all but 
one, whose shaggy, wrinkled forehead and foaming 
mouth were close at his heels. He fancied he could 
feel the hot breath’ of the ferocious animal upon the 
back of his neck. Suddenly, his courage fails. He 
falters—he falls. 

With his face to the ground, and his arms thrown 
up over his head, he hears.not the report of a gun ; 
but the terrific groan reverberating from hill to forest, 
until the skies themselves rebellow; so terrifies him 
that he raises himself up, and turns to look at his 
dread enemy. Within ten feet of him, his broad 
dewlap and mighty neck suffused with black blood, 
his long tongue twisted outside of his clenched jaws, 
and covered with dirt, and ‘his eyes glassy and sight- 
less, he lies quivering in the agonies of death. The 
frightened herd throw up their heads, and scenting the 
air, turn and make off to the forest. 

Delfosse, seeing his deliverance, and not knowing 
whence it came, looked anxiously around. Don 
Manuel and five of his men stood on the hill in front. 
They soon came down, and the poor Frenchman was 
again a prisoner, 


(To be continued.) 
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As they had feared from the commencement of the 
search, the body could not be recovered. 

That portion of the lake had a soft, miry bottom, 
and it refused to yield up to the sorrowing household 
even that sad satisfaction—the lifeless body. 

There was little disagreement in the general 
opinion concerning the fatal plunge. J 

Captain Alick was @ strong, athletic man, and 
a matchless swimmer; it could only have happened 
from some sudden physical ailment ; in all probability 
the sudden chill of the water had brought on the cramp 
to paralyze his limbs, and after that faint halloo for 
help he had sunk to the bottom. 

In the pocket of the eoat brought back by poor 
Tim were found the keys of his safe and private 
drawers. 

They were given over at once to the lawyer’s 
charge. 

The will, with that hasty postscript which his dis- 
mal premonitions had prompted Captain Alick to 
rite, was found just as he had placed it. The 
instrument bore date five years back, but the post- 
script in that bold hand-writing was dated that last 
evening, and contained these lines: 

“A strange, unaccountable foreboding has come 
upon me. If anything should occur to take me away 
before the morning breaks, this is to give my dear 
cousin, Richard Merton, a solemn charge. As he is 
‘well aware, the will gives to him all my property sav- 
ing the moderate annuities left to my faithful ser- 
vants. It is impossible for me to make a legal 
Yuange now, but 1] leave to him, as my solemn, dying 
fegacy, the cure and cause of Genevieve, the daughter 
of Miriam Grey. He must not disregard it.” 

The solicitor of the deceased read this aloud, in a 
low, impressive tone, in the presence of Mr. Merton, 
Genevieve, the housekeeper, ‘lim, and a few otliers, 
‘Phe desolate girl looked over wistfully into Richard 
Merton’s face, and trembled at its hard, cold expres- 
sion, even while he arose, and coming to her side, said, 
calmly: 

“I trast you do not question my willingness to 
comply in every possible way, with the desire of my 
esteemed relative, Miss Genevieve. Henceforth I shall 
look upon you as under my protection, You will 
accompany me to my home when I retarn.” 








[GENEVIEVE’S PROFFERED SERVICES REPULSED.] 

Genevieve’s violet eyes were misty, and her voice 
trembled so that she could hardly articulate her 
thanks. 

He had just placed the tips of his cold fingers to 
her trembling band. 

She thought of the caressing clasp that she was 
never to know again. 

She recalled the two hands laid upon her head in 
blessing that sorrowful hour of parting, whose good- 
night bad proved such « long farewell, and her head 
drooped, and her heart beat suffocatingly. 

Why was it this new protector chilled her so? 
What filled her mind with such vague, disquieting 
forebodings ? 

She reproached herself for the unaccustomed sensa- 
tion, yet could not overcome it. 

The will had provided for the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the cottage for six months by such servants as 
chose to remain there, that the sudden decease of the 
testator might not throw them adrift without giving 
time for providing new homes. 

Everyone who had served or loved him was care- 
fully remembered; even to Old Moll he had be- 
queathed two hundred pounds. 

But, as has been before stated, the principal estate, 
with the large amount of prize-money lying un- 
touched in the bank, was given to Richard Merton and 
his heirs, 

The fortunate legatee arose from his seat as soon as 
the formal proceedings were over, and hurried out into 
the open air, feeling as if he should stifle if compelled 
to remain longer wearing that mask of decorous grief 
while his heart was swelling so exultantly. 

He walked rapidly to and fro, with his hands locked 
closely together. 

What a fortunate escape he had had! What in- 
expressible relief to know that his management of his 
ward's affairs was bot to be brought out into the 
broad light for the world, whose good opinion was his 
law and gospel, toexamine and comment upon. 

Alick Thurston bad always been a determined, ob- 
stinate fellow if he once set his mind upon a thing. 
There was no telling what he might have ferreted 
out. 

And there were certain shrewd transactions of bis 
own the Honourable Richard Merton did not care to 
have followed up too closely. How opportunely this 
catastrophe had come to take away from his victo- 
rious pathway such ugly stumbling-blocks! Alick’s 
snug little fortune was his own, too. What a smiling 
future was before him ! 

There was only one drawback—the girl. He 
must certainly take her home with him. He woudered 











whence and how had arisen within his heart this 
sudden hatred to the pretty, gentle, little creature, not 
precisely understandiag how the evil doer grows to 
detest the object, however innocent, which reminds 
him of his own guilt. 

He should gain credit for disinterested kindness to 
a friendless orphan; there was some comfort in that 
thought. 

And she was ignorant of her own claims. How 
fortunately all things worked for him. He rubbed his 
hands together gleefully, and then went in to search 
through the library for the roll of writing which gave 
poor Miriam’s hapless history. 

He found it without much searching, and with a 
sigh of relief dropped it upon the burning coals. 

Very cautiously he sifted out from the different 
members of the household all they knew concerning 
Genevieve. 

He found that his cousin had kept her history en- 
tirely to himself. “I am safe, perfectly safe,” exult- 
antly repeated the Honourable Richard again and 
again. 

There was one person who had never entered his 
thoughts as likely to share Captain Alick’s confidence. 
Ah, wily as you were, Honourable Richard, you lost 
an important move there. Old Moll eseaped your 
Vigilance, lynx-eyed and alert as it was. 

The mysterious woman came again the day the 
will was read. 

She found faithful Tim sitting outside the door of 
his late master’s chamber, the image of heart-weary, 
despairing grief. ‘ 

“Faithful servant, some time shall thy rejoicing 
heart beat cheerfully as thou hearest thy Master's 
approving ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant !’” 
said the sudden voice, iu its hoarse tone, just behind 
him. 

‘Lim started and looked around gloomily. 

“Ts it you, Moll? Have a care how you walk about 
the house in this fashion. Captain Alick is not the 
master now.” 

* And who is?” asked the woman, eagerly. 
lawyer was here again to-day. 
Cottage, Timothy Black ?” 

‘“The London man, Moll. 
lation, you know.” 

“ And this sweet little girl he was going to call his 
daughter—what has she ?” 

“Just nothing, Moll. My master was going to 
alter his will that very day. He told me I was to go 
for the lawyer after breakfast. ‘The minister has 
been a telling us all how that all things be ordered for 
the best ; but this here is terrible dark to me, Moll.” 


“The 
Who owas Thurston 
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And Tim gave a long, deep-drawn sigh, and his 
broad chest shook with the sob he tried best to 
smother. 

Moll bad been peering forth from her hugh green 
calash, and through the wild, elfin locks of gray hair 
which always streamed over her swarthy face, into 
his grief-worn features. She laid her hand reprov- 
ingly upon his shoulder, and said, earnestly : 

“Timothy Black, there is sullen anger and bitter- 
ness in your heart. Bereavement has hardened in- 
stead of melting it. Come you to-night to my poor 
hovel, and let me speak words of comfort. You are 
not afraid—I am sure you do not believe the idle 
gossip of the foolish villagers that I have dealings 
with the Evil One.” 

"No, no, Moll. There are too many good Scripture 
texts on your lips to make that likely. Maybe you're 
a little queer in your ways, but that’s no harm. 
tain Alick had always a good word for you, and that’s 
enough to warm Tim’s heart to you. If there’s any 
way to comfort me I will be sure to come for it, for I 
feel just like a ship without chart or skipper. If I’d 
only a gone down with Captain Alick, instead of 
lolling on the shore like a lazy land-lubber——” 

Here Tim's voice gave way. 

“Come to me to-night,” said old Moll, impres- 
sively. 

And then she passed ou to the landing where Gene- 
vieve, pale and grave, stood listening to the voluble 
communication of Widow Nancy. 

Seeing that the old woman wished to speak with 
her, Genevieve left the housekeeper, and respectfully 
saluted her. 

* And so thedove is to be thrust forth from the 
nest which gave it shelter. And so Alick Thurston 
has gone, and left no provision for the object nearest 
bis affections and thoughts. Well-a-day! well-a- 
day! my fears were prophetic!” 

‘Nay, my good friend. He commended me ear- 
nestly to his cousin’s care; he meant to do still more 
generously. Blame him not, I beseech you,” returned 
the girl, gently. I am glad to meet you, for since 
you spoke with me before I have thought much of 
my kind friend’s last charge that I was to confide 
implicitly in you. And Mr. Merton has offered me a 
place in his home. He will take me there to-morrow. 
Shall I go?” 

Moll’s head was bent down, so her face, what 
little of it was ever seen, was safe from observation. 

“Yes,” answered she, slowly, in a musing voice, 
*‘ yes, it is best you should go. Old Moll will not be 
far away if there is need of her services. So you will 
go to-morrow. Good-bye, then.” 

And apparently satistied that her mission was ac- 
complished, Old Moll walked off without looking either 
to the right or left. 

The Honourable Richard Merton, sitting near the 
open parlour door, saw her queer figure passing along, 
and with a satirical smile inquired of one of the ser- 
vants: 

“ What crazy old lady was that in the plaid cloak 
and green balloon bonnet ?” 

“A queer old woman, your honour, who lives all 
alone by herself. Some folks call her a kind of witch, 
but Captain Alick, who was always kind-hearted 
with even the beggars, forbid our laughing at her, and 
gave her leave to come and go as she was a mind,” 
answered the servant. 

“IT think her boundaries will be slightly circum- 
scribed when I come down here for the summer,” 
quietly remarked the honourable gentleman, smiling 
at the thought of his aristocratic wife’s horror, and 
his elegant daughter's indignation at the sight of such 
a queer creature walking through their house without 
ceremony. 

Old Moll heard of this remark somewhat later, but 
made no comment beyond a grim smile. 

She had Tim for her visitor that night, and the 
next, and it was noticeable that thereafter there wasa 
certain air of deference in the good fellow’s deport- 
meut towards her, and a decided respect in his manner 
when mentioning her name. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Ix a luxurious parlour fronting upon one of the 
most aristocratic streets of London, was gathered 
a group which the farther development of our story 
requires should come forward now for an introduc- 
tion. 

In the comfortable velvet lounging-chair, with her 
feet on the richly embroidered cushioned footstool, 
and her fair white, jewelled hands playing idly with 
the long curls of a pet poodle, sat the Honourable Mrs. 
Richard Merton, smiling languidly at the gay conver- 
sation of a youthful couple opposite her, who each 
occupied an end of the sofa, with a tiny basket 
of gay-coloured embroidering silks between them, 
which just then was the object of playful contention. 

Miss Merton, @ tall, dark-eyed, red-lipped brunette 
elegantly dressed in a half-mourning robe of pale 


lavender silk, barred with sable trimming, was 
eagerly extending her delicate hands to snatch away 
from the manly, elegant young gentleman the ivory 
reel of silk which he withheld. 

“Now, Phil, you perverse, wicked creature, why 
will you torment me so?” cried she. “Only see how 
Iam waiting for that dark shade to work the centre 
of this lovely rose. You are positively cruel.” 

Philip Leigh was in no wise daunted by the accus- 
ing words, while the brilliant black eyes smiled such 
coquettish enjoyment. So he held the reel over his 
head while he replied, gaily: 

“Tt is a little variation of the monotony to be 
wicked now and then. I’ve been on my good 'beha- 
viour through all that tedious call of the reyerend 
vicar, and actually sat as still as a mouse while 
my Lady Graeme went through her interminable 
speeches. Sheeongratulated her friénds so much 
upon this accession vf property. She was sorry 
for the bereavement, such a loss as Captain Thurston. 
Had we seen the hetice in«the Army and Navy 
Gazette? How fortunate for sweet Annabel that the 
season is over, so her mourning will cost her mo 
very great sacrifice, She was sure it must have) 
been quite a shock te Mr. Merton te have been there 
throagh the sorrowful ti y- Oh, by the way, had 
we heard about Lady *s diamonds at the last 
drawing-room ?” 

While getting through this long speech the gay 
young man had been giving the words in a hur- 
ried, shrill tone, with a score of the most grotesque 
grimaces, evidently, judging by the open amusement 
of the young lady, a perfect copy of Lady Graeme’s 
manner and voice, 

“Oh, Phil, you inimitable mimic! Who would 
have thought you listening so sharply all the timeshe 
was here? I shall certainly have the side-ache from 
such excessive laughter. Don't say another word, I 
beg of you, but give me the reel and be a good 
bo ” 


“That would be very civil, I should think, not to 
speak another word. I should get worse names than 
anything you have given me yet—a bear—a brute. 
I can fancy the charming vocabulary eee from 
your fair lips. Now, Annabel, tell me truly, do you 
wish I would not speak another word to you ?” 

He looked up in her face with a saucy smile on his 
very handsome red lips, adorned with that glossy 
brown moustache. 

The young lady’s cheeks took a conscious tinge. 
She bent over the embroidery in her lap, and trifled a 
moment with the needle ere she replied : 

“ Perhaps I may retract the statemert, inasmuch as 
just now we are particularly dull, debarred our cheer- 
ful afternoons with gay callers on account of this 
death. If you will be very good I will try to endure 
your presence; but it was sadly naughty to make 
sport of poor Lady Graeme, my own aunt, was it not, 
mamma ?” 

“ Philip knows that very well, my dear, without our 
telling him. He has good sense enough of his own, 
but he gave you warning that he was going to be 
wicked for the sake of the variety.” 

The careless smile died off the young man’s face, 
and a swift gleam of earnest enthusiasm, of serious 
thought, wrought a wonderful change in the hitherto 
simply good-looking features. 

Now a true manly scorn of frivolous deceit, and 
formal hollow courtesy, lit up the eyes and illumined 
the whole countenance. 

“Nay, my dear madam,” exclaimed he, eagerly, “I 
am not sure it is so wicked in me. At least themotive 
which prompted it is a good one—indignation at the 
empty, meaningless form, the vapid heartlessness of 
her ladyship’s manner. She comes to offer her con- 
dolence. Did you mind how the congratulations on 
the accession of this pretty country seat and ac- 
ceptable income came first and most heartily? In- 
deed the only time there was any earnestness in 
her tone was when she mentioned the fact of 
Captain Thurston's prize-money, and when she alluded 
to the court diamonds. And she had come to condole 
with you upon the death of a relative—bah! I am 
sick of the heartlessness of our portion of the world ! 
Now, Captain Alick Thurston was what I call a man. 
It’s quite three years ago since I went down with your 
father and made him that visit, but I shall not soon 
forget how profoundly his noble, generous, natural life 
impressed me. I remember so well the respectful look 
of grateful attachment which followed him wherever 
he moved. I honoured him so much for the thought- 
ful, fatherly kindness with which he watched over the 
interests of the humblest servant or tenant; for the 
tender charity and love he was ready to extend to all 
mankind; for his meek, self-forgetful, modest uncon- 
sciousness of his own superiority ; for his very will- 
ingness to renounce the hero-worship he might have 
received had hesettled down in London instead of in 
that humble country home. Do you know when I 
got your note, Annabel, I fell to thinking it all over, 
and picturing what woe and sorrow his death must 








have brought to the honest, simple souls around him ? 
What a loss it was to the world itself when such a 
grand soul forsakes its companionship? And actually 
I found my eyes wet, and my throat choking, and so 
I started off to come here, and I was as amiable and 
gentle-bearted asachild. I thought I would come, 
and we would quietly talk over all the good traits and 
useful lessons taught by this good man who has gone, 
and all be better and wiser for it. I came; I 
found you ladies in your mourning dresses, with se- 
rene faces, waiting to receive the calls of your con- 
doling friends. The lackadaisical vicar was here 
when I came, and Lady Graeme followed speedily. I 
wonder if Iam to blame that my mood changed so 
suddenly? I know it is rare enough that I am con- 
scious of such tender emotions, such an innocent, 
childlike spirit as I brought hither.” 

“T don’t understand half you have said,” said the 
bright-eyed Aunabel, pouting slightly; “but it 
seems to.me you blame mamma and me as much as 
Lady Graeme. If you are cross, Phil, you'd better 


go away.” 

“You forget, Philip, that it is not natural we 
should grieve very passi for Captain Thurston. 
He was Richard’s cousin, to sure, and was very 


much attached to Richard, but we saw him very sel- 

dom. You would not wish us.to be hypocritical, I 

> yor Bis Mrs. Merton, fondling the dog whilo 
Spoke. 

‘* Heaven forfend!” answered Philip, tossing the reel 
A Fuprest uppllanios. <i. thlek my, tae =: 
& persona’ my is at 
the world generally, and ere Teen y 
world of rank, and fashion and we T mean, 
thiug is so formal,and heartless, and hollow, 
areal, true, healthy, emotion | 

Annabel Merton | 
her lips. All he P 
tical to her than if he had spoken in Gree 
He saw it, sighed, and then , and fell again 
into his old ban teasing manner, He snatched 
away tho little of canvas into which she was 
stitching so industriously such rainbow colours. 

“ Let me look at the thing, Bella, How many years 
does the marvel require for growth ? Or do you keep 
it just in the transition state, to show off a pretty pic- 
ture of industry to your morning callers? I wonder 
what my clumsy fingers could accomplish ?” 

He took up the: needle, screwed his mouth into a 
comical twist, and made a movement towards taking 
the stitch. 

Annabel’s face had grown natural again. Here he 
was again in a mood she coald understand and enjoy. 
She threw herself into a graceful attitude of dismay, 
went through a series of silvery little shrieks, laid her 
soft white hands chidingly on his, and snatched back 
her treasure, nothing dismayed when the gem-encircled 
fingers were held ag hostages for future good beha- 
viour. 

“Now, Phil, let’s go to the music-room and practise 
a little. We must select all the plaintive melodies, 
you know, for fear of more visitors calling in.” 

“Certainly. You know we don’t want to be hypo- 
critical!” replied Puilip, with a scarcely perceptible 
lifting of the eyebrows. : 

But he followed her into the little anteroom open- 
ing from the parlour. He was a passionate lover of 
music, and so far as a correct ear and well-cultured 
voice could go, Annabel Merton was a good player 
and fine singer. 

“Oh, by the way, we haven’t told you papa is to 
bring home with him one of poor Captain Thurston's 
protégés,” observed she, as she ran her fingers over 
the keys. “He wrote to mamma that she would 
prove useful at parties and entertainments, as she was 
a fair player. ‘That will be nice, won't it, Phil? We 
can practise the new measures then, with suitable 
music, for you know mamma is willing I should 
dance any of the fancy dances with you.” 

“ Many thanks for the gracious boon.” And Philip 
bowed in true cavalier style. ‘“ What sort of a 
creature is this protégé ?” 

“Qh, I don’t kaow. A young woman, papa wrote 
t. I know mamma was a little vexed for fear she 
might prove disagreeable, as these half{-servants are apt 
to be, and I fancy Captain Alick’s training won't be 
remarkably beneficial. Isn’t that prelude sweet? 
Now, Phil!” 

They sang until wearied; then they returned to 
the parlour and discussed over the luncheon-tray. 
After its removal the young man sauntered to the 
window. 

“* Now, Annabel, I suppose 1 must be off—there’ll 
be a dozen inquiries for me at the club.” 

“That odious club! Oh, Phil, do have compassion 
upon us. It is so stupid for mamma and me alone. 
Oh, do stay. Perhaps papa will come by the night 
train; he wrote to say it was possible. Then we can 
set the young woman at work, and try a waltz.” 

“It will no doubt be very enlivening to the poor 
thing’s feelings, so soon after her benefactor’s death. 
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Or don’t young women have any feelings, Anna- 
2?” 


“Tshould hardly think that their position would 
allow of the indulgence,” answered Annabel, in good 
faith. 

Philip laughed again. His fair companion did-not 
detect the scornful ring in the clear, musical tones. 

A sudden exclamation escaped him. 

While Annabel went for a portfolio of new en- 
gravings to bribe his interest, he turned again to the 
window. . 

A carriage had quietly drawn up before the door, 
the driver paying due regard to the closed shutters, 
and compelling his irritated horsés to come slowly to 
the doorway. 

“ By George! whatis that fellow about ?” exclaimed 
Philip, and then precipitously left the room. 

There came a sound of sharp voices, plunging hoofs 
and tearing wheels from below. 

Annabel flew to the window, and even her languid 
mother followed her to discover the cause of the un- 
usual disturbance below. 





CHAPTER V. 


GeNEvVIEVE had been lost in a pensive, dreamy 
mood throughout the journey from Thurston Cot- 
tage to the great Babel city. 

his young creature had already passed through so 
matly sharp trials that she had gained something more 
than a Stoic’s endurance; a timid, but yet earnest trust 
in the Power which had brought her safely from out 
the dark waters of sorrow, which, when one stay 
was removed from her yearning heart, never failed 
tc raise up another in its place. 

Richard Merton’s manner was still reserved and 
chilling, but the loving heart of Genevieve was 
looking forward with ardent longing to find in his 
wife a womanly, compassionate protectress, and in his 
daughter a kind and generous friend. 

She had silenced her sorrowful yearning for the 
tender-hearted Captain Alick by the oft-repeated 
assertion that he had soared beyond the triais and 
vicissitudes of earth, that his was the happier and 
better portion, and that it was sinful to wish him 
back. 


Her companion left her principally to her own 
thoughts, now and then rousing up to point out some 
locality of historic interest, or present importance. 
But every such address was a great effort on his part. 
He was growing nervously conscious of the acousing, 
haunting look her soft. blue eyes could wear, the very 
eyes of Miriam dead—wronged twice over. 

It was. not strange the Honourable Richard could 
not, meet them calmly. He longed to get her safely 
to his home, as if somehow it would happen there that 
he should be relieved from the secret irritation of her 
presence. 

So they were both very thankful when the rattling, 
dizzying, bewildering train drew up at its destination 
and they were transferred to the coach which was to 
bear them to the other end of the city. 

Genevieve gazed around with quiet interest, not 
especially because it was a great city, but because it 
was London, that London of which she had dreamed 
so much, which was to become her home after all her 
different expectations. 

When at length they drew up before the massive 
stone edifice, in the square filled with such grand- 
looking blocks of houses, her .heart fluttered a little 
nerveusly, and she glanced up at the silken-curtained 
windows timidly, to see if any of the family were 
watching their arrival. 

She had a momentary glimpse of a fine, manly face 
looking downward to the street. But her attention 
was diverted almost instantly. The footman, hurry- 
ing out from the door, had somehow startled the horses. 

The coachman withthe long reins in his hands had 
gone to open the door, and Mr. Merton bad already 
alighted, when the frightened creatures gave a wild 

lunge. . 
The open door swung violently back, throwing 
Genevieve to the seat from which she had arisen. 

Her frightened glance through the plate-glass win- 
dow showed her a lithe, graceful figure, with locks 
fluttering inthe wind, coming bounding down the steps 
ata single leap. 

The coach swayed frightfully, striking again aud 
again against the hexvy kerb-stones, but the driver 
held on to the reins awanfully, though he had lost his 
foothold, and was dragged along on his back, His 
efforts retarded the speed of the horses. 

Genevieve, clinging to the seat with cold, sternly 
clenched hands, heard a clear, high voice encouraging 
the coachman. 

“* Hold on, old fellow! that’s.a brave man. 
up to you in a minute.” 

She glanced out again, and saw the flying figure in 
desperate pursuit. 

The poor coachman’s strength was failing fast, and 
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he was getting seriously bruised; he‘could not guide 
the reins as before. 

An iron lamp-post settled the matter. 

He was dashed against it, the reins snapped off, 
and part of them left in his bruised and Bleeding 
hands. 

Genevieve’s low prayer for help was answered. 

The fearless young man taken advantage of 
this momentary checking. 

He leaped forward and flung himself at the head of 
the nearest horse, holding on with an iron grasp, 
thongh he was dragged and his feet scarcely touched 
the pavement, 

Genevieve could hear his low, soothing talk to the 
horses, and felt hopeful that he would conquer them. 
The street being a private one was fortunately clear 
of vehicles. 

A stout policeman ahead saw the catastrophe, 
and planted hitnself in a position to seize the other 
horse. 

By this time Genevieve herself had recovered cool- 
ness. She rose to her feet, carefully turned the door 
handle, and was ready to spring out at the first pru- 
dent opportunity. 

To her intense relief this last measure was needless. 
Between their united efforts the terrified horses were 
pulled up, and. stood panting and trembling, but sub- 
missive to restraint, while Genevieve threw open the 
door and sprang out. She came around hastily to the 
young man, who still stood beside the near horse. 

“ Oh, sir, I hope youare not hurt. How canI thank 
you for your heroism ?” said she, her sweet voice all 
tremulous with emotion. 

Both the young gentleman and the policeman 
bowed as respectfully as they would have done had it 
been one of the royal princesses. 

Surpassing fair indeed was that sweet, white face 
looking forth from the mourning bonnet and crape 
mantling veil. 

What a sorrowful eye it was which turned to them in 
such almostsolemn gratitude. Was it marvellous the 
rippling, gold-brown hair seemed to Philip Leigh 
like a halo above the broad, full forehead ? 

Philip turned to the policeman. 

“You will look after the horses; I will see the 
young lady to Mr. Merton’s house. She is a guest 
there. I think the creatures are manageable now.” 

“If they are not here’s a crowd coming ; no fear 
of them now.” 

Philip Leigh turned with his pleasant smile, 
though his face was very pale. 

“Now, Miss——” 

“My name is Genevieve—Genevieve Grey,” said 
the girl, quietly. 

He bowed gallantly, and did not say what he 
thought about a certain famous poem. 

“Well, Miss Grey, if you will accept such a di- 
lapidated escort, I shall be happy to see you safely 
to the house from which you were so unceremoni- 
ously taken.” 

‘It is through heaven’s mercy, and your bravery, 
that I am able to return in safety,” said she, a slow 
tear clipping over the long, silky eyelash. ‘I am 
afraid I cannot thank you suitably, that I shall never 
be able to repay you. But I shall never forget it. 
I shall always pray heaven to give you the reward 
I cannot.” 

There was a simple, childlike gravity ia her look 
and tone and words inexpressibly attractive to 
Philip Leigh. 

“* What a wonderful little creature. She is as ex- 
quisite and dainty as a fairy, and as simple-hearted 
as a nun. Who can she be?” thought Philip, 
the idea of the expected “‘ young woman” uever once 
occurring to him, 

They found a crowd around the injured coachman. 
Among them was Richard Merton, who came hurry- 
ing towards them with a singularly agitated face. 

“ Phil,” said he, “ you deserve a good scolding ; but 
I am so thankful to see you safe I cannot find heart 
to give it to you. How could you be so reckless? 
Think what might have happened! The ladies are 
nearly frantic; go into the house and satisfy them 
that you are safe.” 

Philip looked at him in astonishment, and answered 
a little sharply : 

“What would you have me do? Stand like a 
Moose and see the young lady borne to destruc- 
tion 

“Oh, Miss Grey! I forgot all about her. I hope 
you are not hurt, Miss Grey, Pray let us get in out 
of the street. I sent two or three servants around the 
square to head off the horses.” 

He ‘led the way up the steps, and flung open the 
parlour door. 

Annabel sprang up from the velvet couch where 
she had flung herself in tearful suspense. 

“Oh, Philip! you are safe! you are not hurt! Those 
terrible horses! Qh, Philip, how could you be so 
reckless ?” 





Mrs. Merton also came forward, and in as much agita- 
tion as her languid stateliness would allow expressed 
her relief at his safety. 

Just across the threshold stood Genevieve, looking 
towards them timidly, with just the first quivering of 
wistful distress about her lips. No one looked at her, 
no one thought of her; not the first word of welcome 
had been spoken. 

Philip saw that grieved look cross her face, and bit 
his lips angrily. 

“ Really, good folks, this indeed is much ado about 
nothing. You see I am not killed or maimed. I 
must admit I should not repent the proceeding even 
if the last had happened, since I have been fortunate 
enough to save the young lady from disaster.” 

As he spoke, chivalrous Philip made a step forward 
towards Genevieve, shaking off Annabel’s hand. 

He began some sort of speech, but the words died 
off his lips, his step wavered, his lip grew deathly 
pale, and he fell forward at her feet in a dead faint. 
“Oh, Philip’s hurt! Philip is dead!” shrieked An- 
nabel, wringing her hands wildly. 

Her mother rang the bell hastily. Mr. Merton 
knelt down and lifted up the prostrate figure. 
Genevieve’s quick eye perceived the goblet of water 
standing upon the tray near the dopr. She brought 
it speedily, but yet without any seeming effort, bent 
down and sprinkled his face, and then calmly loosened 
his silk cravat. 

The servants were despatched in a dozen different 
directions, upon a dozen incoherent errands, 

“Tt is only a faint. Coming into the warm air 
after such exertions caused it,” said Genevieve’s 
soothing voice, in auswer to Annabel’s hysterical 
alarm. “TI fear, though, that wrist was paining him 
severely. See how it is swollen!” 

“Only a faint!” exclaimed Annabel, indignantly, 
for the first time appearing to notice her. “ He risked 
his precious life for such as you, and this is all the 
gratitude he gets!” 

“Tam sorry. I did not mean to offend you,” 
meekly replied Genevieve, geuerally refusing to bo 
angry with one so overwhelmed with agitation and 
excitement. “ No one can be moreconscious than I of 
the debt I owe him. I thought to soothe your alarm.” 
“It is of no consequence what you thought, If it 
had not been for you it would not have happened |” 
was the ungracious reply. 

Genevieve turned away in silence. If she had 
known where to go she would have left the room. 
No one had offered her a seat, and she stood silently 
by the door, wondering rather ruefully if this were the 
affectionate reception she had promised herself. 

Philip revived under the vigorous efforts of Jean, 
Mr. Merton’s valet. His slowly unclosing eyes fell 
upon the still quiet figure by the door, 

“ What a sweet saint she would make! I would 
fight with lions and dragons to save her again!” The 
tone was dreamy and rambling. ‘“ Coleridge must 
have seen just such a lovely young creature when 
he wrote the song. How glad I am I stopped the 
horses.” 

He closed his eyes, sighed heavily, and opening 
them again, was quite himself. 

“What is the matter?” asked Philip, raising him- 
self on his elbow, and lookixg bewildered around. 

“You fainted. You were more hurt than you 
would allow,” said his guardian, assisting him to rise. 

“ Take care, my wrists are tender. The right one 
stings me like a million of gnats. Hullo, doctor! have 
they sent for you? Don’t you make me out seriously 
ill, for I won't have it.” 

The last of his speech was addressed to the learned 
physician who came tiptoeing into the room. 

“‘Ah, Leigh, what’s all this? Making a hero of 
yourself? As if you were not petted enough already 
by the ladies, you handsome young scapegrace! Oh, 
Miss Annabel !” 

“ Oh, doctor, do see if his arms are to be set, or am- 
putated, or anything horrible !” replied Annabel, seiz- 
ing upon a golden vinaigrette. ‘ 

The physician quietly tore open the broadcloth 
sleeves, and unbuttoned the linen wristbands. 

“A pretty tough pull for the muscles, Leigh ; yeu 
won't pull an oar or touch a cue for a good month. 
The right is dislocated. No wonder you fainted; a 
pretty hard strain on the nerves for an idle young 
fellow. Mrs. Merton, I think we'll order a fire in his 
room at once, and take him in before we commence 
our pleasant little treatment. Jean, you'll help me 
gethim there. Don’t waste yourstrength in resisting, 
my gallant patient; you've no idea how used up you'll 
be by to-morrow.” 

“Stop this horrible pain in my arm, and you may 
do what you like. Miss Grey, don’t look so distressed, 
I beg of you. Why are you standing all this time ? 
You have borne your sbare of excitement, and need 
rest, Annabel, 1 wish you would give some of the 
compassion wasted on me to this young lady.” 

While he was saying this he was carried from the 
room. 











She had seized both his hands while she spoke. 
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Mrs. Merton rose from her easy-chair with stately, 
chilling courtesy, and rang the bell for the twentieth 
time. As the servant came, she said to Genevieve: 

* Miss Grey, you will no doubt be glad to retire to 
your chamber. I daresay you are tired. Jane, show this 
person to the room prepared this morning on the ser- 
vants’ floor.” 

Richard Merton heard, and made an interposing 
gesture, but a look on his wife's face checked the 
words he would have spoken. 

When the door had safely closed behind poor Gene- 
vieve the lady turned to her husband with chilling 
hauteur. 

“I must say, Richard, this is exceedingly unac- 
countable conduct—so unlike your usual sagacity.” 

“What do you refer to, my love?” answered he, 
faintly. 

“ This girl—introducing her here just now; it is so 
extremely injudicious.” 

“I could not help it. She was left by Captain 
Alick’s will to my care. It would be scandalous in 
me to refuse the trust, while accepting his whole 
fortune.” 

“Then you had better have left her there, and paid 
her board in some quiet family. I positively cannot 
have her here.” 

“But, my dear Annabel, if not my word, my honour 
ispledged. She must remain, unless she prefers to go.” 

“She shall soon do that, then,” said Mrs. Merton, 
with a cold glitter in her hitherto placid and dreamy 
eye. 

“TI don’t see your objection. You will find her 
accomplished, and can make her extremely useful.” 

“Richard Merton, I wonder at your stupidity! 
You, who pique yourself upon sharpness of vision !” 
replied she, bluntly. ‘‘She is just the sort of girl to 
attracta romantic young man like Philip. Although 
we have always tacitly taken it for granted, you know 
very weil that Philip’s engagement t- Annabel is not 
a settled thing.” 

“You don’t mean anything so absurd as that 
Philip would prefer this nameless, portionless girl to 
our beautiful Annabel?” demanded the Honourable 
Richard, aghast at the idea of another danger con- 
nected with this troublesome girl looming up in his 

th. 

“I do mean it,” answered Mrs. Merton, rather 
sharply. “Not that I think her attractions beyond 
my daughter's; but that she is new, while he 
has been Annabel’s playfellow from childhood. The 
girl must go awgy, and she shall.” 

Which speech having been given in a mest un- 
usually spirited tone, the lady sank back into her 
chair, quite exhausted with so much excitement. 

Meanwhile, in the comfortable room allotted to 
her, Genevieve was sitting, like one whose faculties 
had been stunned by some powerful blow, with her 
bonnet still on her head, and her travelling-cloak 
hanging across her shoulders. 

This was an entirely new and unexpected ex- 
perience. 

In the midst of her sorrows and trials she had 
never before failed of winning love and sympathy. 
Her interesting appearance, her unconscious grace, 
loveliness, and amiable character, had always won 
her friends, even from strangers. 

The moment her mother’s almost idolatrous affec- 
tion was removed Captain Alick’s tender care had 
taken its place. 

She had grown so used to being petted and be- 
loved that she had insensibly counted on its contin- 
uance. 

This rude neglect and unkindness astonished al- 
most as much as it pained her. 

Perhaps it was an experience needed to complete 
her character. 

Under the continual sunshine of affection she 
might have grown weak, spiritless, vacillating. 

This new chilling blast, like the wintry wind to 
the tender oak sapling, brought strength and power 
of endurance, toughening, invigorating, perfecting. 

“T will not be hasty in my judgment,” said she, 
as at length she rose from her seat, and, with 
trembling hands, began to remove her bonnet and 
smoothe her disordered hair. “The circumstances of 
my arrival were somewhat trying. This Philip is 
evidently of great consequence in the family, and 
their alarm for him may excuse their indignation 
against the cause, however innocent. But if their 
unkindness be continued, this roof shall not cover 
me another week. I am young and healthy; surely 
I can earn what little I require for my simple 
wants. I am no dependent. They shall learn that 
right early. I came here because it was my right. 
It was but the difference of twenty-four hours, Captain 
Alick’s fortune would have been mine, instead of theirs. 
1 accepted the proffered home in the same spirit with 
which I should fave offered it bad our cases been 
reversed. I am no interloper; if I am not wanted 


here, I can go away. Old Moll is still a refuge when 
other homes fail.” 








She was interrupted by the entrance of a servant 
with her trunks, which had just arrived with the 
luggage from the station. 

“ Missis says the tranks are to be brought here. 
She wants to know if you wish to open more than 
one ; if you don’t, the other can stand in the store- 
room ” 


“T should prefer them both here,” answered Gene- 
vieve, steadying her voice. ‘‘ Would you please bring 
me a glass of water? Iam very thirsty.” + 

“She’s a sweet young creature, anyway, and a 
born lady ; whatever made missis send her up here ?” 
murmured the kind-hearted maid, taking occasion of 
the general confusion below stairs to get a plate of 
sandwiches and cake, as well as the water. 

“T brought you just a bit of luncheon, miss; I 
know you must be hungfy, a riding so long in the 
train. They’re kind of put out downstairs, with 
Mr. Philip’s accident, and ain’t so quick to think of a 
body’s needs.” 

“T am very sorry that the young gentleman is hurt. 
He is not Mr. Merton’s son, I think:” 

“Oh, la, no, miss. Master was his guardian, you 
know, and he’s to marry Miss Annabel some day. 
He’s a nice young gentleman, is Mr. Philip. But 
the doctor says it’s nothing serious, only he'll be laid 
up awhile.” 

“You are vory kind. Iam really quite faint, and 
this luncheon is very acceptable. I am glad to have 
made one friend, at least, in the house. What is 
your name ?” 

“My name is Jane Gove, at your service, miss; and 
sure it’s them as is hard-hearted enough wouldn’t be 
kind to such a pretty little creature. La sake! them 
curls be just natural, ain't they? Why, Miss 
Annabel’s have to be done by the hairdresser; and then 
ain’t half so pretty.” 

Jane lingered, hoping to gain some knowledge of 
the position the newcomer was to occupy in the 
family; but while she was unaffected and pleasant, 
Genevieve preserved a quiet dignity which would not 
stoop to parade her claims or wrongs to Mrs. Merton's 
servant. 

She spent the interval before the dinner was an- 
nounced in shaking out her dresses and stowing them 
as compactly as consistent with their texture in the 
rather limited space of the shallow closet. 

Her wardrobe was fortunately generously stocked ; 
for Captain Alick, with a man’s thoughtless prodigality, 
had sent an unlimited order to the nearest town dress- 
maker, whicli resulted in about treble the number of 
costumes she actually required. 

Her purse, too, was richly lined. 

She remembered now, with a little Sob choking her 
throat, how playfully Captain Alick had counted out 
all the bright gold pieces and rolled up the bank-notes, 
telling her his adopted daughter must have an allow- 
ance suitable to her position. 

It was a great relief to know she need not soon 
apply to Richard Merton’s charity. 

She was standing before the glass, tying the black 
shoulder-knots to her white cambric dress, when the 
dinner-bell rang. 

There was an added colour to her cheek, and a 
nervous flutter beating at her throat, but other than 
this there was no sign of embarrassment, as the grace- 
ful white-robed figure glided into the handsome 
dining-room, and stood waiting, with ladylike ease, for 
the hostess to give her a seat. 

Mrs. Merton bit her lip as she looked up. 

The wonderfully seraphic look of the beauteous 
young face, crowned with that golden-tinged, curl- 
ing hair, was more perceptible now the black bonnet 
was removed. 

Even the cold-hearted, scheming woman of fashion 
could not refuse tu recognize the spell, though it 
hardened her ill-will. 

But the servant stood beside her chair, and she spoke 
politely, although with chilling tone. 

“Miss Grey, please to take the chair beside Mr. 
Merton. My daughter is indisposed, after so much 
alarm, and will have her dinner sent upstairs.” 

“Lam very sorry my first appearance should have 
been accompanied with such unpleasant circum- 
stances. I hope the gentleman’s injuries will prove 
less serious than was apprehended,” answered Gene- 
vieve, gently. 

“Mr. Leigh is sleeping now, from the effect of the 
doctor's anodyne. He has suffered severely, and is 
likely to pay very dearly for his folly. He is a gen- 
erous-hearted young man, and does not stop to con- 
sider the consequences, where his sympathies are 
aroused. He would have done the same reckless 
thing for an old woman,” resumed the hostess, playing 
carelessly with her fork. 

“I do not doubt it. He seemed to me like one of 
the old chivalrous knights we read about.” 

Mrs. Merton frowned. 

“That is rather an indecorous speech for a young 
woinan; but I forget you would hardly be likely to 
get the proper education with Captain Alick, You 





will understand that I make these observations for 
your own good. Girls brought up solely in the society 


of men are always so disagreeable to society, so bold 
and forward.” 

“T trust you will never have occasion to accuse 
me of such manners,” answered Genevieve, the 
colour flushing more and more deeply oa her cheek, 
and an indignant sparkle breaking over her violet 
eyes. ‘ Captain Alick was one of the most refined 
gentlemen I ever met. i I only resided at 
Thurston Cottage about two months, and hitherto 1 
have been. entirely in female society. -My mother, 
madam, was one of those sensitive, shrinking natures 
not even the evil-dis could call bold.” 

The Honourable Richard nervously pushed back his 
plate. “ That lunch has spoiled all my appetite for 
dinner,” said he, peevishly. ‘'Thomas, bring Miss 
Grey some of the salad, and a wing of the fowl. Do 
you take wine, Miss Grey ?” 

“No, thank you,” answered Geneyieve, grateful 
for even this poor civility under the eye of the proud, 
bold hostess. 

When the frigid meal was over Genevieve made 
another overture of friendliness. Instead of retreating 
to her chamber, as inclination prompted, she passed 
into the sitting-room behind Mrs, Merton. 

That lady had already thrown, herself languidly 
upon the couch, and looked up, in apparent surprise, 
as the girl appeared at her side, ; 

“ T came to.ask if there were any way in which I 
could be useful, Iama famous needlewoman in my 
way. 

The wistful, appealing glance had melted a less 
stony heart; but the Honourable Mrs. Merton, soft 
and languid and listless as she seemed, had an iron, 
energetic will of lier own ; and when she had mapped 
out a course for herself, never faltered. 

She had learned thus much from her husband’s 
manner, that if the unwelcome guest cliose to remain, 
remain she must. 

But she had not failed to detect the satisfaction in 
his look when she had suggested the possibility of 
the girl's voluntary withdrawal. 

From that instant her plan was settled. If any 
species of refined, incessant, polite torture could drive 
her away, she could not long disturb the equanimity 
of Merton Hoase. 

She half raised herself from the purple velvet 
cushions, languidly smoothed out the ruffle of fine 
old lace circling her delicate wrists, and, with a just 
perceptible lifting of her aristocratic eyebrows, an- 
swered, with a smothered yawn : 

“Useful? I daresay the housekeeper will find 
enough to keep you busy; but I haven’t talked with 
Mr. Merton yet, to decide just what position you 
are toassume. [ can’t attend to it to-day. I’ve had 
enough fatigue and worry. You are at liberty to 
amuse yourself to-day as you like.” 

Captain Alick had sometimes feared his darling 
lacked spirit, had not firmuess enough to stand up 
boldly where it was her duty, He surely had never 
suspected such a gentle nature could strike so 
fierce a fire as kindJed now in her eyes. 

“Mrs. Merton,” said Genevieve, het clear, sweet 
tones a little strained, but in nowise faltering, “ it 
were best we came to an understanding at once, I 
came here because my noble friend, my generous 
benefactor, in his last moments, wished it. Be- 
cause he asked the man who received the fortune its 
owner meant should bs mine, to care for me out of 
the abundance a mysterious stroke of Providence 
gave to him, instead of to me. I accepted Mr, Mer- 
ton’s offer in the same spirit with which I should 
have offered the same bounty had our places been 
reversed. Iam nointruder. I ‘have no selfish, de- 
based, sordid nature to grovel here upon unwilling 
charity. I can go forth to-morrow, to-day, this 
very hour, if you like, but I cannot, I will not remain 
to feel that I am unwelcome!” 

There was a cold glitter of malicious triumph in 
Mrs, Merton’s eye as these impetuous words were 
poured forth; but she kept cautiously to the letter of 
her pregramme. 

“Really, Miss Grey,” said she, with a cold sneer, 
“TI am hardly equal to such tragedy manners! [ am 
quite unused to such cleverly got-up scenes. I beg 
you will carry your complaints to my husband, if 
you are dissatisfied with your reception. We ought 
to have thrown open the grand drawing-room, I 
suppose, for thé reception of so important a person- 
age!” 

As she spoke, she rose to her feet with a sarcastic 
langh, made a profound bow, and said, mockingly: 

“Most high and illustrious guest, command the 
bouse, the servants, everything here, to your royal 
will, but pray allow me to enjoy my afternoon siesta 
in peace and quiet.” 

With burning checks and hotly swelling heart, 
Genevieve walked out from the room, and went up 
alone to her dim, narrow servant's room. 

(To be continued.) 
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VENICE, PAST AND PRESENT. 


In November last Victor Emmanuel, the first king 
of all Italy, head of the House of Savoy (# House so 
ancient that of its historical ancestor nothing is 
known excepting that by force of arms he mysteriously 
became & marquis, overthrew a Prince Bishop ot 
Savoy, and was raised to the rank of a so 
{ount), was accepted by popular vote as the sovereign 
yf Venice: a city once also sovereign in power, 
‘and whose sovereignty is, curiously enough, of as 
ancient and ‘as dubious origin as its new ruler. 

The reception by peoples of new sovereigns has 
invariably been an ovation ; to wit, that of Charles the 
Second, at his restoration: we remember that, also, 
of the Princess Alexandra in London; but what that 
was by the Venetians to Victor Emmanuel may be 
best judged by the letter of an eye-witness, who 
writes : 

* Any scene 80 gorgeous, any — so ow ee 
ingly beautiful, bas never been w 
of the present generation, and could baedly have 
been excelled in any other. All that was costly, all 
th: t was beautiful, all that bright colour and rich 
materiais could produce, was lavished upon the display. 
How ean it be described? how imagined? Take 
Shakespeare's desoription of Cleopatra's galley, multi- 
ply that eve bya hundred, each differing from the 
rest in an infinite variety of form and colour; clothe 
the rowers in fantastic and splendid costumes ; com- 
bine every brilliant hue, every rich material, velvet 
and gauze, satin and silk, cloths of gold and of silver, 
set them in a great picture with long lines ‘of noble 
palaces draped and embroidered ; put everywhere, in 
gondolas and at windows, upon quays and on house- 
tops, a shouting multitude, filled with a depth of 
patriotic enthusiasm such as no Egyptian queen ever 
engendered, and then the whole will give but a faint 
reflex of the glory of the spectacle. Yet in. the 
morning’ all looked gloomy, and the hearts of the anxi- 
ous population sank when they looked ont of their 
windows. It'was a miserable morning; a damp, thick 
fog hung over everything, sometimes coming down in 
a fine mist, and all that could be said was that it did 
not actually rain.” 

Nevertleless, the “Bride of the Sea,” as the beau- 
tiful aquatic city has been poetically named, or 
rather her children, seemed wild with enthusiastic 
joy that the late war bad rescued them from the hated 
yoke of the Austrians, although it had not restored 
them to the sovereignty their ancestors. bad held so 
many centuries, when their merchants were princes, 
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[VENICE AS IT Is.] 


not in name, but in fact, their doges conquerors by 
sea and land, and their city was the one emporium of 
the commerce of the East—a trade, by the way, taken 
from them by the Spanish and Portuguese discoverers, 
who, like Vasco di Gamma, had found new and 
nearer ocean paths to the East. 

On their release from slavery,these Venetians, like true 
children of a land which from time immemorial has been 
the birthplace and nursery of art, poetry, and com- 
merce, signalized the entrance of King Victor by 
the symbolic presentation to his majesty of a beautiful 
woman clothed in mourning garments and covered 
with chains; then, instead of presenting to the king the 
keys of the city, he received from the Podesta (chief 
magistrate) an axe, typical of the striking off Vene- 
tian fetters. At this moment the shackles and the 
mourning weeds of the beautiful woman disappeared 
amidst shouts and salvoes of cannon ; andin the guise 
of a “ Goddess of Liberty,” she handed to the king, 
upon acushion, the golden key which would open to 
him the gates of his newly acquired treasure, the most 
precious pearl and gem of hisdominions. How valu- 
able this gem is, and at what cost it has been obtained, 
ourreaders may judge by reference to our articles on 
the Continental War, in Nos, 172 and 175 of Tue 
Lonpoy READER, with which we gave, respectively, 
the portrait of the Prussian general, Prince Frederick 
Charles, and a plan of the celebrated Quadrilateral, 
or four fortresses, which has for so many years pro- 
tected the rich and great cities of Venetia, of which 
the City of Venice is the choicest in the eyes, not 
only of Italians, but of all Europe. 

But who has not heard and read of Venice, that 
once vaunted “ proud queen of the sea,” of her stately 
palaces, haughty merchant princes, conquering doges, 
“Council of Ten,” the Lion of St. Mark, into whose 
stone mouth any man could place a written accusa- 
tion that would tyrannically, without knowing his 
accuser, bring him to the scaffold or cause him to be 
incarcerated for life ?—of the “ Rialto” (bridge), and 
the “ potent, grave and reverend fathers” rendered im- 
mortal by the plays of * The Merchant of Venice” and 
“ Othello,” of ** Marino Faliero,” Byron’s noble poem, 
and the ‘‘ Venice Preserved” of Otway ? 

But, to be more practical, this great and important 
city (of which we this week give an extensive view) 
isin the north-east of Italy, situate near the northern 
extremity of the Adriatic. It is built on an island, or 
rather collection of small islands, separated from the 
main land by shallows of a depth varying from three 
to six feet, and connected by a vast. bridge of 223 
arches. 

Thus built amidst the waters, its domes and spires, 





its churches and public buildings appear, on approach- 
ing the city by sea, to float on the surface of tho 
waves. ‘Chis appearance is particularly striking at 
night, when the city is lighted. In length it is two 
miles, breadth a mile and a half, and its circuit is six 
miles. It is divided into two nearly equal parts by 
the “Grand Canal.” Its streets are narrow, but it 
abounds in palaces, libraries, theatres and churches , 
the most notable of the latter being that of St. Marco, 
whose paintings and mosaics—in quantity, quality 
and value—are surpassed only by St. Peter's, at Rome. 
So loaded with ornaments is this magnificent church 
that it resembles an eastern pagoda. Its pavement is 
of jasper and porphyry, and it has five hundred 
columus of black, white, and veined marble, bronze, 
alabaster, verde antique, aud serpentine. The sadly 
notable “ Bridge of Sighs,” let us add, is not in- 
appropriately named, when we remember that it 
formerly led to the dungeons of the old Inquisition, 
aud was probably so named by resembling tae 
“Traitor’s Gate” of our Tower of London, to pass 
which was, in most instances, never to return alive. 

We have said that the origin of this ancient city, 
like that of the ancestors of its present sovereign, 
Victor Emmanuel, is lost in antiquity. However 
this may be, antiquarians say, and upon tolerable 
authority, that the foundation of Venice was lain in 
the year 421, as a place of refuge during the invasion 
of Italy by Attila. The government was at first a 
democracy, but towards the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury (about 1247) it became, as we have seen, an 
“ oligarchy,’ that is, ruled by nobles alone, its chief 
duke, or doge, for they are convertible terms, being 
the most popular noble of his day. This magnate, 
however, although nominally the chief, and chosen 
from and by his own order, was, in fact, little more 
than a slave in the hands of the numerous nobles who 
surrounded him. One notable instance of this is, 
that one of these doges conspired, and suffered for 
conspiring, to overthrow the government of which he 
was the head. 

The “Lombardo-Venetian kingdom,” of which the 
Emperor of Austria, until November last, was the 
sovereign, and of which Venice was so important a 
division, formed a portion of the dominions of Charle- 
magne; but the heads of the House of Austria (Haps- 
burg), descended, like the present King Victor, from 
a sovereign count, viz., Rudolph of Hapsburg, at an 
early period having obtained a footing in Italy, had 
by degrees, that is, conquest or diplomacy, at the 
close of the 18th century obtained dominion over 
nearly the whole kingdom. 

This dominion, however, was destroyed by “ Napo- 
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leon the Great,” who established, first, a Cis-Alpine | which i: four feet nine inches in length, and ten 


Repablic, and then the Kingdom of Italy. At the fall, 
hewever, of the latter emperor, by the fiat or ie 
Congress of Vienna, the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom was restored to the crown of Austria, with addi- 
tions. By the efforts, however, of Count Bismarck, 
Garibaldi, Victor Emmanuel, and, perhaps, the present 
Napoleon, but certainly by the result of the recent 
war, Italy has now become free from the Alps to the 
Adriatic, and thus, curiously enough, the descendant 
of those very chiefs of the House of Savoy who waged 
long and fierce wars with the Venetians of their day, is 
the accepted sovereign by the votes of the people of 
their descendants. 

Thus, after the vicissitudes of so many centuries, 
another episode opens in the story of the beautiful 
City of Venice, which art and romance made their 
home. 

Founded by a few wanderers and fugitives on the 
swampy islets of a desolate lake, which rose to strength 
and splendour, it became the centre of a nation, and 
sent its galleys forth to do battle in distant seas. Far 
different was the Venice of the old Republic, when 
luxury and splendour made so dismal a contrast with 
penury and corruption—far different the Venice that 
was released from French domination by the before 
named Treaty of Vienna, to be created an Austrian 
port, with; as it is now, through Austrian rule, 


of the Rialto will have 
with their beauty 
the thirteen huadred freedom revived. That, 
least, the ived consolation of Italy. 
Venive is te be once more Venice, though not again 
path, egw Her career of r state 
seems 


ever ended; 
ever appears, is for the future fused in that of the 
lustrous Peninsula; her signory is an institution of 
bygone times; her glory is gone, but her opulence 
may be restored. 

So much of the past, but for the future what living 
man can do otherwise than hope for the glory of that 
ancient city that has witnessed so many vicissitudes, 
whose picture galleries even tell of that glorious and 
fatal past—of the barens from Champagne and Flan- 
ders who knelt at the feet of her haughty merchant 
kings; of thefive hundred vessels that left her waters 
in one fleet to assist in the Crusades ; of the terrible 
fight that prostrated the Turkish power; of the Gre- 
cian trophies brought to decorate the proud square of 
St. Mark ; of the eonsecrated ring, which, dropped by 
her Doge into the sea, declared it subject of * the 
gorgeous East in fee”; of a thousand silken threads 
that ran in dazzling tints through the chronicles of 
Europe, while “ Venice sat in state” ? 








A Facr ror Geotocists.—In sinking a shaft at 
the Garden Tin Mine, in Morvah, says the Cornish 
Telegraph, the men have met with a perfect pillar, 
about 8 in. in diameter, standing, so to speak, in the 
solid rock, and very different in its composition from 
the surrounding granite; and, what is stranger still, 
at the base of this pillar they have come upon what 
they say is a fly-wheel of the same material. Some- 
thing similar was said of another discovery a few 
years since; but the pillar, if we recollect aright, was 
found to be a natural production of igneous rock, like 
the Staffa columns, which are of basalt. 


Nracara Fatus.—For many years the Falls of 
Niagara have been wearing away, but usually by 
degrees so slow as to be imperceptible, Within a 
few weeks past, however, such huge masses of rock 
have caved away from the American fall as to make 
it almost as horse-shoe-y in shape aa is the Canadian 
fall. Some alarmists have for this reason been 
speculating upon the terrible inundation which the 
country lying below the Falls will be subjected to 
when the last barrier of rock gives away, and the 
sandy bed and waters of Lake Hrie shall be rushed 
down upon the Ontario region. This catastrophe, 
however, must be some ten thousand years in the 
future, if we may judge from the way things have 
gone on in the past, so that no one Owning property 
thereabouts need sell out at a loss. 

Discovery or A Sketeron.—The almost perfect 
skeleton of some enormous preadamite animal has 
been discovered in a peat bed in the town of Coboes, 
in-Rensselaer county, United States) The lower 
jawbone was found some few weeks since. The 
upper jawbone, the two tasks, the cranium, several of 
the ribs, the vertebra, the shoulder-blades, the hip- 
bones, and bones of the leg, have since been unearthed. 
There are fourteen rib-bones, the principal one of 
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inchs in diameter at the base. The length of the 
upper jawbone, from its exterior end to the cranium, 
is four feet nine inches, and the jaw is three feet wide 
at the extremity. The hip-bone is five feet long, it 
weighs one hundred pounds; the length of each of 
the shoulder-blades is two feet nine inches, and weighs 
fifty pounds. The diameter of the leg-bone at the 
“knee” joint is thirteen inches. The vertebra are 
eight inches in diameter. The eye-sockets are nearly 
large enough to admit the head of a man. An attempt 
is being made to secure these fossils for the museum 
at Yale College. } 





OLIVER DARVEL, 
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CHAPTER XXII. é 
Ar first Oliver was a little uneasy at the stranger's 
manner 
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To this natural inquiry he replied: 

“Oh, I wished oe ee understand what we 
were saying to each other. They might have thought 
else that we were plotting some mischief against them, 
‘These good people, simple as they are, are not above 


— by the rector of a neighbouring village to: 
righten his parishioners into good behaviour? If 
you have not it is worth telling.” 

“T have not heard what you refer to.” 

“T daresay; old Grebel has more sense than to 
believe in such a farce, and he has taken care that it 
should not reach your ears. The priest actually 
dressed up one of his parishioners te represent 
Beelzebub, and in the midst of a tirade of abuse from 
him on account of their sins, he summoned him to 
appear. The popular figure with horns and hoofs 
arose from his hiding-place, and stood palpably before 
the awe-stricken and believing le.” 

“Was not the réctor turned out of the sacred desk 
for attempting such a flimsy deception as that ?” 

“By no means. The majority of the spectators 
believed in the reality of the appearance, and made 
atrong resolutions to give up their darling sins. The 
preacher who could summon bis satanic majesty to 
his assistance became more popular than ever, and 
crowds flocked to hear him preach. I only tell you 
this story, monsieur, to illustrate the gullibility of 
these poor ignorant people.” 

There was something so peculiar in the look he 
fixed on him that Oliver began to feel uncomfortable. 
He only replied: ° 

“IT bave found the few among them that are known 
to me sharp enough to detect an imposition of that 
kind, and religiohs enough to resent it by refusing 
to accept so blind a guide in the most important con- 
cern in life.” 

“Then we will not talk farther on. this subject, 
for I see we shan't agree. You have been shut up 
here several months, I believe. Have you no 
curiosity to learn what is going on in the outside 
world ?” 

‘If I could hear from my own friends I should 
take a vivid interest in what you could tell me, but 
my world lies so far removed from this: that I can 
scarcely hope to learn from you anything concerning 
those I am interested in.” 

“How can I know that? I am a ubiquitous person, 
and there are not many places in the civilized world 
to which Ihave not been. You are an Englishman 
I heard the hostess say to-night. Well, I have been in 
London not so very long ago. I was sent there on 
private and particular business—yes, it wasa most 
curious and complicated affair; it would make a 
strange piece of secret history to add to many others 
of the same eharacter perpetrated by men in posi- 
tions so high as to be ‘inaccessible to the grasp of 
justice.” 

Theugh this was not very clearly expressed, 
Oliver could not conceal: a movement of surprise and 
interest; he caught the look that was fixed penetrat- 
ingly upon him, and he affected to turn indifferently 
away as he replied: 








“It will of course be useless to ask you to make any 
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farther explanation, as the very nature of yourerrand 
supposes you to be trustworthy.” 

Fritz bit his lip, and after a slight pause, said: 

“Of course—of course. The seal of silence is on my 
lips as to particulars, but Iam free to speak in a 
general way. I only referred to my journey and its 
cause to show you that I have been ia your insular 
country, and breathed the November fogs which 
Englishmen justly dread so much. I came back in 
time to be present at the grandest wedding that has 
taken place in Vienna for many years. It is a great 
pity that you were shut up in this dull place, for you 
might have witnessed great doings to report to your 
countrymen when you go back.” 

“Tt was unfortunate, but I hadnochoice. Who 
were ee parties. united under such magnificent 
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the Prince of Berthitols, gave his 
the Lady Gerteude of Guil- 
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seeming to notice his excitement, ied : 

“JT know it, as everybody else knows-it. The 
decease of so important a person is not to be kept 
secret from the world. Before the Lady of Guilder- 
stein would give her hand to Prince Ernest she 
required that proofs of the death of the heiress should 
be laid before her, for-she is ambitious of becoming 
Electress of Lichtenfels.. This was done, and this 
woman, who is as cold-hearted as slie is fair; became 
the wife of Prince Ernest.” 

Olivercould not control the expression of his fea- 
tures so completely as to baffle the scrutinizing eyes 
that were regarding him. He tried to.s indiffe- 
rently, but his voice had init an accent.of pain, as he 


“So the young princess is really dead ?” 

“You seem to be interested in her fate, monsieur, 
and by that token I know that [have found the right 
man.” , 

The heart of the listener gavea great bound, and 
he gazed in dumb inquiry upon hisstrange companion. 

Fritz laughed, slapped him familiarly upon the 
shoulder, and gaid : 

“ All right, youngster; I was sent hither to.seek 
you, and although I knew you to be the persen I 
sought, I could not forbear trying my skill upon you 
a little. Come—don't look so much alarmed, for there 
is nothing to be afraid of, I am not an emissary of 
your old enemy, the prince, but a secret agent of her 
highness, the Duchess. of Lindorf, I have been sent 
hither, at the risk of my life, to bring you, the pre- 
mised passport, and to aid you im getting away at 
once, for Herman is most anxious to assure the 
duchess of your safety. Come—instead of looking at 
meas if you are ready to throttle me, you should 
thank me for underteking such a journey in your 
behalf.” 

Oliver regained his composure, and coldly said : 

“ You cannot expect me to trust to your simple as- 
surance that you have been sent here to find me; 
you ‘must prove to me, by incontestable evidence, 
that you have spoken the truth before I shall be jus- 
tified in trusting to you my liberty and perliaps my 
life.” 

“ T-understand all about that, my young friend, but 
you shall be amply satisfied.. See—here is a pass- 
port for you, regularly drawn out, in which you are 
described as an English toy-merchant, of the name of 
John Black. I also have with me a letter from Her- 
man himself, recommending you to accept my guid- 
ance, and risk leaving the valley while Prince Ernest 
is so much engaged with his new bride that he will 
have no time to attend to. you.” 

While he was speaking he drew from his pocket a 
paper with an official seal attached to it, and held it 





towards Oliver for his inspection. 
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Bewildered and surprise, he took it in his hand, 
and saw that it really contained an accurate descrip- 
tion of his person under the name referred to. He said: 

‘I see that this is correct enough ; but if the child 
be really dead, why should I have anything farther to 
fear from the Prince of Berchtols? Since the object 
of his ambition is attained by the removal of his 
young rival, it would seem a useless waste of time 
and trouble to pursue so insignificant a person as I 
am, even if I had ever possessed the power to injure 
him in any way.” 

Fritz shrugged his shoulders. 

“You may not be in danger from him at all, yet 
there is a chance that you may. The prince is a 
vindictive man, and he never permits to escape him 
one who has ever fallen under his deep displeasure. 
Herman comprehends this, and therefore he is solici- 
tous to get you safely out of the country as soon as 
possible. ‘The duchess is also anxious to know that 
you are beyond pursuit before she goes to that better 
land to which she is rapidly travelling.” 

“ Unfortunate lady! Is it indeed true that the 
sad fate of her daughter has proved her death- 
blow 2” 

“Iam afraid it is; but here is Herman’s letter, 


which will inform you of what you wish to know #iand his new ally spent the greater part of the night 


much better than I can.” 
Oliver tore open the envelope, and read the follow- 


ing words : 
“Lichtens, March 10, 18—. 

“MonstzeuR C——:—These lines will be placed in 
your own hands by a trusty messenger in whom you 
may place implicit confidence. Fritz is the guide I 
have chosen for you, and he will safely pilot you 
through the difficulties that lie in your path. 

“ The passport he bears with him will be sufficient 
to prove the genuineness of his mission, even without 
this letter, but I think it best to send this also. Be- 
sides, you will naturally be anxious to know how I 
fared in my western journey. 

“ Alas! it was made in vain. I found such evi- 
dence of the decease of the heiress of Lichtenfels as 
left no doubton my mind. Through ‘the papers left 
by Frau Linden I discovered that the child was in a 
remote part of Essex, under the care of a gentleman 
and his sister whose fallen fortunes rendered them 
glad to accept a charge which was so liberally paid 
for. I went to the place and found her grave; 
whiie her unnatural kinsman was torturing you to 
foree from you @ secret you never possessed, the 
heiress whose inheritance he coveted lay struggling 
in the embrace of death. The unfortunate child con- 
tracted a violent cold on the lungs, and perished of 
rapid consumption. 

“So end the hopes of her fond mother; but the 
duchess will not long survive this crushing blow. 
She will join her angel child on the shores of eternal 
happiness, where I trust she will be consoled for the 
many troubles she has borne in this world. 

“ Among all the other cares pressing upon her mind, 
she is most anxious that you should be placed beyond 
danger before she leaves a world in which she has 
found little save suffering and sorrow. 

“Fritz will goto you asa stranger; but if you 
trust him as you should he will remain in the valley 
till it is safe for you both to leave it; but if he risks 
his life to get to you, you can surely run the same risk 
to give the duchess the assurance that you are safe in 
your native land before she passes away. 

“Tt is a bitter grief to me to know that the fate of 
so noble and true a woman is sealed, but such is the 
truth, and I must endeavour to submit with resigna- 
tion to the unalterable decree of Providence. 

“ Pranz HERMAN.” 

“P. §.—Fritz will attend to all that will be neces- 
sary to be done himself, and you need not trouble 
yourself to select your stock in trade and see that it 
is properly put up. When you reach London send 
me @ line to Lichtens, that | may inform your high- 
ness of your safety if she should linger with us so 
long. F. H.” 

Oliver réad this letter twice over, weighing every 
sentence init before he made any comments on its 
contents, azd his companion furtively watched him 
while pretending to be busily engaged in stirring 
the fire. Oliver at length said: 

“Tam not acquainted with the writing of Herman, 
but this letter seems to me to bear internal evidence 
of having been written by him. He assures me that 
I may trust you, sir, and I have made up my mind 
to do so. It is evidently his wish that [ shall 
leave the valley as soon as possible, and I need 
scarcely say that the sooner we can escape from this 
monotonous life the better I shall be pleased. I 
have vegetated long enough here, and I ana ready to 
risk much to effect my escape.” 

Fritz extended his hand with a great show of 
cordiality. He said: 

“ That is talking like a man now, and I like it. 
Let us arrange our plans to-night that we may begin 


stout horse and sledge that brought me here can 
serve our turn very well; there is room enough for 
two in it, and also for your box of toys. 1 have 
brought with me a suit of plain, respectable clothing 
fer you, such as a peddling John Bull would be 
likely to wear, and if you will only remember that 
your name is Black we shall get along very well. The 
snows are pretty well over for this season, and the 
track [ came over will serve us to return on. I have 
the advantage of knowing all the dangers upon it, 
and therefore.it will be easier to avoid them.” 

“Very true; but Grebel will think it strange that I 
depart so suddenly, and with one who is an utter 
stranger to me,” said Oliver, with a vague misgiving 
that all was not right. 

“ Oh, I shall settle all that easily enough. Leave 
me to speak with him, and give such explanation of 
the necessity that takes you away as I may deem ne- 
cessary : I shall soon make him see that you must 
hazard the journey before the spring fairly opens. 
Herman would have written to the old man himself, 
but he cannot read, and he thought my explanations 
would suffice.” 

His manner was so frank and straightforward that 
Oliver’s reserve insensibly melted away before it ; he 


in discussing their plans, and before they slept every- 
thing was settled with reference to an immediate 
journey. | 





CHAPTER XXIIL 


Wuen Oliver awoke he found that he was alone 
in his apartment, and by the time he made his toilet 
and had gone into the outer room, the forester had 
been apprized, by his new guest, of Oliver's approach- 
ing departure. 

The old man seemed surprised, and a little uneasy, 
and he said : 

“It seems tome a rash undertaking to go through 
the icy pass so early in the season. Herr Herman 
gave me to understand that I was to keep you here 
till it was quite safe to travel, and then my eldest 
grandson was to accompany you, and be your guide 
as far as Passau.” 

“Yes,” interposed Fritz, “that was the first ar- 
rangement, but circumstances have since arisen which 
render it expedient for Herr Black to get back to his 
own country as soon as possible. He has a letter 
under Herman's own hand, which he can read to you 
if he chooses, and you will see how necessary it is 
for him to go at once. So far as I am concerned, I 
am not in a hurry to get back to the busy world 
again, and this young man can use his own pleasure 
about going or staying, though he will certainly go 
if he has any respect for the wishes of your liege lady, 
the Duchess of Lindorf.” 

The face of the old peasant cleared. 

“Oh, if my lady commands it, that is very diffe- 
rent. You area happy man, Herr Black, to be cared 
for by so great a lady, and, I may add, so good a 
one. Since you have a letter from Herman, I sup- 
pose that it is all right, and sorry as I am to part 
from you, I will do all that I can to expedite your 
departure.” 

“Thank you. I am convinced that it is neces- 
sary for me to go, as you will be when I have com- 
municated to you the purport of Herman’s letter. 
The dangers of the pass have been surmounted by 
this gentleman, and I can surely risk as much to obey 
the wishes of the duchess as he did to bear them to 
me in this secluded spot.” 

“Yes, yes, my lady is paramount here—she must 
always be obeyed,” muttered Grebel, after hearing the 
explanation. ‘But it is a foolish risk—a foolish risk 
—and one it is not lik» her to ask a man to run. 
However, it’s no concern of mine—all I have to do 
is to obey orders. Maybe the lad’s in more danger 
by staying than going. Great folks don’t tell their 
secrets to such as me, but I know there was good 
reason for putting this young man in hiding in this 
out-of-the-way place.” 

At this crisis Frau Grebel came in, accompanied by 
the children, and great was the outcry among the 
latter when they learned that the stranger bad come 
to take their pleasant companion away from them, for 
the children had begun to look upon Oliver as almost 
one of themselves. Little Gretchen scrambled to his 
knee, and whispered : 

“Tf you go away in, the deep snow you will freeze ; 
you will be buried up in the drifts, and find nobody to 

ive you a good fire like this. Stay with us till the 

owers come, as you promised, and then Franz will 
go up with you to the great town, and bring me back 
a nice new dress.” 

“You promised to take me with you,” pleaded 
Franz, abright lad of fourteen, “and it will be my only 
chance to see Passau this year.” 

The mother also looked concerned, and not half 
satisfied, and with difficulty did Oliver make them 
understand that Fritz had been sent to take him away 





without delay, and it was necessary to obey the 
summons. 

After this, very few friendly looks were given to 
the stranger, and he found it impossible to win the 
confidence of the children, though he made many 
efforts to do so during the three days he remained 
among them. 

This delay was. occasioned by the difficulty of 
procuring a sample ofall the toys manufacturedin the 
valley, which Grebel insisted were necessary to a 
complete stock. 

He and his eldest grandson made several excursions 
to the neighbouring villages to complete the assort- 
ment, and it was not until the third evening that 
Oliver had in his possession all the toys that he could 
possibly take with him on his journey. 

The sledge in which Fritz came was thoroughly 
overhauled, and the stout horse ascertained to be in a 
condition to perform the severe labour which would 
be required of bim. 

A few days’ rest and careful attention had quite re- 
stored his elasticity of wind and limb, and on the 
third evening everything was declared to be in readi- 
ness for as early a. departure as was possible on the 
following moruing. 

Gretchen brought her parting gift to Oliver—a 
straw box manufactured by herself, which she bade 
him give to his future wife to hold her jewels. 

The others, each one, contributed some toy which 
was not to be sold with the rest, but taken away with 
him to his far away home, and kept there as souvenirs 
of his stay among those geatle and simple-hearted 
people. , 

Oliver was surprised at the reluctance with which 
he parted from them at the last moment; throughout 
the long and weary winter he looked forward impa- 
tiently for the time to arrive when he could leave the 
valley far behind him, and now he found his eyes fill- 
ing with tears, and‘his throat choking as the moment 
of parting drew near. 

For the first time in his sad life he had seen the 
blessedness of contentment and family affection; had 
each day been greeted with gentle words and beam- 
ing smiles, and received offices of kindness from these 
true Christians which caused his heart to cling to 
them with grateful affection. 

He insisted on paying them a sum for their wares 
so far above the value they placed on them that the 
old man told him he was making them too rich; but 
finding that Oliver would not be baffled, Grebel finally 
agreed to accept the money as a gift from his young 
friend. 

Fritz managed to repress the expression of his im- 
patience, though he was vexed and annoyed at tie 
delay they were compelled to make. 

Had he dared he would have spoken the truth— 
that the toys were of no importance, for he who 
carried them was destined to derive no benefit from 
them; but he played the part assigned him so per- 
fectly that no suspicion arose in the mind of Oliver 
that he was again stepping into a snare carefully pre- 

ed by his arch enemy, Prince Ernest. 

The sledge was lined with furs, and wrapped in an 
overcoat of the same material. Oliver took his final 
leave of bis humble friends and seated himself beside 
his false companion. 

The morning was beautifully clear, and the chill 
atmosphere was slightly ameliorated by the warm 
rays of the sun. 

They had ten miles to pass over before reaching 
the long narrow gorge, walled in by granite, which 
formed the only outlet from the valley, and the two 
set out, one at least bearing with him the blessings of 
those they left behind them, and their prayers for 
his safe arrival at the end of his journey. 

Prayers he was likely to need before he again 
reached a haven of safety. 

The road leading to the Fey Pass had been much 
travelled over during the winter, and they found it 
beaten down almost to marble smoothness till they 
reached the point at which they must turn off. 

Then the real difficulties of what they had under- 
taken to accomplish became apparent. The snow had 
drifted and frozen in uneven masses which it was 
dangerous to attempt to drive over, and often diffi- 
cult to find the way around. 

The dismayed Oliver proposed returning, but Fritz 
had once before forced a way through every obstruc- 
tion, and he was determined to accomplish it again 
at all hazards to himself. 

When they at last gained the entrance to the pass 
it seemed so completely blocked up with snow that 
Oliver said : 

“ We shall be compelled to go back, for I can see 
no way by which we can surmount such an obstacle 
asthat. The snow must have fallen ia and choked 
up the way since you came.” 

“No, it is exactly as I left it three nights since. I 
descended this wall of ice that seems almost perpen- 
dicular, and we must manage to get up it again. 
Once on the level above, and we shall have only a 








to make ready for our departure without delay. The 
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few trifling inequalities to surmount. The surface is 
not so rough as one might suppose. See—I have pro- 
vided for this contingency.” 

He lifted the bear skin that sleltered his lap and 
drew out two strong hatchets. Placiug one of these 
in Oliver's hand, he said: 

“We must show our skill in cutting places for the 
horse to place his feet in. One of us must lead him 
up the ascent, whilo the other pushes the sledge from 
behind. Let us go to work with « will.” 

Though unused to such labour, Oliver was quite 
ready to perform his part, and in a short time the 
smooth face of the frozen elevation was notched and 
searred in such a manuer as to afford firm foothold 
for the intelligent animal, who patiently waited till 
their task was accomplished, and then cautiously 
stepped up the steep and slippery ascent, carrying his 
burden bebind him. 

When they again resumed their seats in a glow 
from the exercise they had taken, Fritz exultingly said : 

“Now we are safe enough to get through. We 
have five miles of jolting before us before we get to 
the open road, but that is nothing. We shall reach 
the house of her highness by nightfall.” 

“Are we going to the same plaee tl.at I visited 
oace before?” asked Oliver, in surprise, for such an 
intention had not before been hinted to him. 

To this Fritz curtly replied : 

“ So long as it was uncertain how long we might 
be delayed in getting through this infernal pass I said 
nothing about going to Hillhausen to-night; but now 
that we have had such good luck I am certain we 
shall be able to reach there and spend a few hours 
beneath the roof of her highness. We may find her 
there, I cannot say; for her health and spirits are so 
uncertain that no one can tell whatshe may do. She 
often takes the caprice to spend a few days in that 
gloomy old den in which her mother died, and we 
may chance to find her there now.” 

Oliver was disagreeably struck with the change in 
his tone, but he had little time to comment on it in 
his own mind, for the dangers of the road now absorbed 
all their attention. 

The sledge floundered over an icy elevation, to rush 
suddenly into a hollow so slippery that the horse was 
more than once brought to his knees, and so soon as 
he regained his foothold another elevation to surmount 
was before him. 

The road was not more than fifteen yards in width, 
and the rocky wall that enclosed it towered more than 
a hundred feet towards the clouds, completely shut- 
ting out the cheerful light of the sun. Through this 
narrow gorge the cutting wind swept with almost the 
violence ef a storm ; and unused to such an atmo- 
sphere, Oliver sank back benumbed, and incapable of 
affording any assistance to his companion. 

Fritz observed this with a contemptuous sneer, for 
the cold only seemed to inspire him with greater 
evergy in pursuit of the object he had at heart. He 
guided his trusty steed with consummate skill, but 
when the sky became suddenly overcast, and a thick 
snow began to fall, he almost feared that he had 
undertaken what he could never accomplish. 

The head of the overtasked horse began to droop, 
and the steam that escaped in clouds from beneath 
the blanket that was strapped over him proved how 
nearly exhausted he was with the efforts he made to 
keep on the uneven track. 

When the snow began to fall they were yet a mile 
from the outlet to the pass, and Fritz looked around 
at the half-recumbent form of Oliver, and, in a tone of 
fierce defiance, cried out: 

“Come—rouse yourself up, you miserable sluggard, 
and help me to get out of this; don’t leave all the 
labour for me to perform; my hands are getting so 
frozen that I can scarcely hold the reins.” 

Dimly conscious of the meaning of his words, Oliver 
made an effort to rouse himself and take the icy lines 
from his hands; but at that instant the horse slid down 
the sides of a precipitous hollow and fell upon his 
haunches, floundering in the snow. Oliver lost his 
balance and was thrown from the sledge, and struck 
his head with such violence against a mass of frozen 
snow as to stun him completely. 

With a volley of curses, Fritz assisted the horse to 
his feet, and then turned his attention to his human 
companion. He vieiously snarled: 

“I have half a mind to leave you here to perish in 
the cold. Why should I trouble myself to restore 
you, for you are nothing to me? But in that case I 
should Jose the reward for which I have risked so 
much. A thousand florins will be paid to me if I 
bring you into the presence of that haughty woman, 
and only by fulfilling the compact can I get pay for 
the mad risk Ihave run. It shall never be said that 
I found the storm more than a match for me. I'll 
conquer yet, and get safely to the end of my journey 
in spite of the wind and snow.” 

He lifted the slender form of Oliver as easily as if 
it bad been that of a child, and placing him in the 
sledge, sought for a bottle of brandy he carried in his 





pocket. First taking-a long draught from it himself, 
he then forced a portion of its contents on the reviving 
Oliver, who faintly asked : 

‘Are we almost through? I had no idea of this, 
or I never would have attempted to leave the valley 
before the melting of the snow.” 

“We might have waited long enough for that,” 
sneered the other—“ longer than those who are ex- 
pecting you would like. I shall win though yet if 
you don’t make me get out in the snow again to pick 
you/up. What a precious milksop you must be, to be 
sure.” 

“Tam not used to such exposure as this,” replied 
Oliver, “andI can only express my regrets that my 
unlucky fall forced you to step out in the snow. The 
brandy has quite restored me to myself, and I think I 
can manage to guide the horse.” 

“Very well; but the poor beast needs something 
to revive him, too. Take the reins while I give him 
a stimulant made for me by a noted hommony-man, 
which will put new life into the brute as quickly as 
the brandy has put it into you and me.” 

Oliver complied with this request, and Fritz, after 
patting the animal caressingly, drew from his pocket 


screwed down. 

It was filled with a dark-looking paste, which the 
horse eagerly lapped up, at intervals uttering a thank- 
ful whinny. 

From the brightening in the creature’s eyes, Fritz 
presently saw that he had no time to lose, and he 
sprang into his seat and gave the signal to move on. 
Fora few moments the animal moved slowly enough, 
but the invigorating cordial he had taken soon began 
to show its effects. 

He tossed his head proudly, as ifallhis past fatigue 
were a forgotten dream, and gradually his pace in- 
creased, till it became a wildrace over the dangerous 
and broken road. 

Fritz cried out : 

“ Hold on with all your strength, for now the brute 
will take us to Hillbausen in a trice or dash our 
brains out on the road—it is an even chance which.” 

“Why in the name of heaven did you give him 
that stimulant, then ?’’ exclaimed Oliver, in despair. 

““Why? Because he was done over, and it is a 
choice of perising here in the cold, or getting on to 
our destination, with a chance of being knocked on 
the head by the way. Take a death grip on any- 
thing you can find to hold on to, and Hans will carry 
us through yet. Hurrah !” 

The wild yell with which he ended seemed to 
give a new impulse to the excited animal, and he 
bounded over every obstacle as if his feet were 
winged, and he had lost all consciousness of the 
burden he carried behind him. 

The sledge was heavily bound with iron, or it 
would have beeu dashed into fragments, but to the 
intense wonder of Oliver, it still held together when 
they landed at the foot of a deep descent, and saw the 
open country spreading around them 

A few turns in the road brought them in sight of 
a gray-looking house nestled among high hills, and 
distant as it still was, Oliver had no difficulty in re- 
cognizing it as the country seat of the Duchess of 
Lindorf, 

Away flew the steed with undiminished vigour, and 
the sagacity with which he avoided dashing the 
sledge against the trees that lined the road was truly 
wonderful. 

Almost breathless with the speed with which he 
had lately been whirled along, Oliver found himself 
in the stable yard at Hillhausen, with a groom at the 
head of the panting animal, and Baron Ardheim look- 
ing placidly at him as he was almost lifted from the 
sledge. 

The baron composedly withdrew his pipe from his 
lips and blandly said : 

“ How do you do, my young friend? I hope you 
have not suffered severely in your journey to-day. 
You were so ungrateful as to evade my nephew’s hos- 
pitality once, but he has never lost sight of you, and 
after much trouble he again has the pleasure of wel- 
coming you beneath the roof he inhabits. Pray enter, 
Monsieur Ledru, and make yourself at heme. When 
you are thoroughly warmed, and your wits sharpened 
a little after your cold journey, you will learn why 
we were so solicitous to secure your company 
again.” 

Benumbed as both body and mind were by his re- 
cent sufferings, Oliver fully comprehended the snare 
into which he had so unwarily fallen, and he could 
have execrated his own want of judgment in trusting 
the treacherous man who had betrayed him. 

He looked around for Fritz, but he had already 
disappeared ; and feeling how useless it was to bandy 
words with his heartless captor, Oliver despairingly 
closed his lips, and followed the man who was ordered 
to remove him where he could have the attention 
he so evidently needed. 


a flat, circular box, the lid of which was RB, 





He was taken into a small room, in which a bright 


fire burned, and’ on the table drawn up in front of it 
food and wine were placed. 

Hagel, for it was he who had taken him in cus- 
tody, drew forward a seat, and placing iim in it, 
commenced chafing his hands and rubbing them with 
snow, a bucketful ef which he had brought ia with 
him. 

Oliver scarcely cared to ask what was to be his fate. 
His blood was still too frozen to enable him to feel all 
the wretchedness of his position, and he sat passive 
while the huge German busied himself in restoring 
the circulation to his chilled members. 3 

At length, satisfied with the result, the man arose 
from his knees, and brought him a goblet of wine. 
Oliver motioned it away, as he bitterly said: 

“It is poisoned, I suppose, as was the food which 
was Offered me once before at your master’s com- 
mand.” 

“You are mistaken, monsieur. I swear to you 
that these refreshments have not been with 
See—I will prove the truth of my words by tasting 
both food and drink myself. Should the prince finally 
conclude to to such extremities with you, it 
will be after confronting you with his new bride. If 
she condemns you, your fate is sealed ; if not, you—— 
Well, I can’t say what will be done with you ; but at 
any rate I am very sure that you will not be poisoned 
again. The prince never tries the same thing twice.” 

With this consoling assurance, Hugel lifted the 
flagon to his lips, drained half its contents, and refilling 
it, again offered it to his prisoner. 

Oliver was glad to accept the wine when certain 
that it was not drugged, and in a few moments he 
felt its generous glow spreading through every nerve 
of his exhausted frame. 

Hugel proceeded to exercise the duties of taster, 
and with much gusto devoured a few morsels from 
each dish on the table, after which he offered it to the 
prisoner. 

Oliver had eaten nothing since morning, and re- 
assured by the readiness of his attendant to partake 
of the food prepared for him, he no longer hesitated 
to satisfy his hunger. 

Insensibly the heavy Janguor which always follows 
long exposure to cold began to creep over him, and 
in spite of his efforts to keep awake, the sleep of 
utter weariness soon fell upon him. In this condi- 
tion his boots were removed, and Hugel placed him 
on a bed that stood in one corner of the room. 

Carefully tucking him in, the German took posses- 
sion of the seat Oliver had vacated, and solaced him- 
self for his watch by re ae the remains of 
the supper, and drinking the last drop of the wine. 

(To be continued.) 





Huntine Sratistics.—There are 8 packs of stag- 
hounds, 114 packs of foxhounds, and 73 packs of har- 
riers in England ; 1 pack of staghounds, 21 packs of 
foxhounds, and 26 packs of harriers in Ireland; 8 
packs of foxkounds and 2 packs of harriers in Scot- 
land. Two packs of foxhounds—the Badminton and 
the Burton—hunt six days a week; 40 packs of fox- 
hounds are hunted by their masters. 

Smokine rn Ratway CarRRiaGes In FRANCE.— 
The smoking in French railway carriages question 
has been settled by an appeal to law, the smoker 
having to pay 100fr. fine, and expenses ; this, too, in 
a land were there is so much freedom—in smoking. 
The defence was that the smoker got into a third-class 
carriage to smoke, and the reply of the judge was— 
what it ought to be here—namely, that poor people 
shouid be protected from annoyance equally with the 
rich. “ Passengers,” said the judge, “‘may permit 
smoking if the railway company does not object, but 
passengers may object, and have an offending person 
fined.” That is justice. 

A German LEGEND.—The Courrier du Bas-Rhin 
repeats the following legend which concerns the exist- 
ing state of affairs: “It is asserted that the first act 
of the approaching Parliament will be to proclaim 
William 1. Emperor of Germany. Thus would be 
realized a Bohemian prophecy which was repeated be- 
fore the war and the campaigns of Gitschin and 
Sadowa, ‘ War will break out,’said the ancient legends ; 
‘ Prussia and Austria will fight in Bohemia,’ and the 
‘last King of Prussia will fasten his horse to a tree 
near Kénigsgritz.’ This ‘last King of Prussia’ is 
considered to be William, who will be transformed 
into Emperor of Germany. That, at least, is what 
people say on the banks of the Spree.” 

Water.—There is nothing more beautiful than 
water. Look at it when you will—in any of its thou- 
sand forms—in motion or at rest—dripping from the 
moss of a spring, or leaping in the thunder of a 
cataract—it has always the same wonderful, surpass- 
ing beauty. Its clear transparency, the grace of its 
every possible motion, the brilliant sheen of its foam, 
and majestic march in the flood, are matched unitedly 
by no other element. Who has not ‘blessed it una- 
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wares?” Ifobjects that meet the eye have any effect 
upon our happiness, water is among the first of 
human blessings. It is the gladdest thing under 
heaven. The inspired writers use it constantly as an 
image for gladness, and “crystal waters ” is the beau- 
tiful type of the Apocflypse for the joy of the New 
Jerasalem. I bless heaven for its daily usefulness ; 
but it is because it is an every-day blessing that its 
splendour is unnoticed. Takea child to it, and he 
claps his little hands with delight; and present it to 
anyone in a new form and his senses are bewildered. 
The man of warm imagination who looks for the first 
time on Niagara feels an impulse to leap in, which is 
almost irresistible. What is it but a delirious fasci- 
nation—the same spell which, in the loveliness of a 
woman, or the glory of a su-set cloud, draws you to 
the one and makes you long for the golden wings of 
the other? 
ES _—__) 


MISS FARQUHAR. 


* “Tr there be a sin, it is this of deliberately plotting 
a woman's destruction through her affections. Men 
do it. I know.” 

It was quite a speech for the superb and reticent 
Miss Farquhar to make, and she looked superb as 
she made it. A little emotion became Miss Farquhar 
infinitely. She would have been too statuesque for 
the taste of most people if it had not been for the 
strong: emotional nature which, upon occasion, 
flooded her finely cut features with expression. 

Her gray deep eyes could flash and darken as she 
talked, her ivory nostrils quiver and dilate with 
feeling. The colour would grow in her creamy 
cheek like tropical blossoms bursting into bloom, and 
she would take your heart by storm without in the 
least designing todoso. Indeed, nobody—certainly 
no womanu—could disdain conquest more than Miss 
Tarquhar, and she was decidedly above all those little 
arts some women delight to bewilder the other sex 
with. 

Nothing could have surprised her, then, more than, 
as sbe turned at some exclamation of her companion, 
to behold the very gentleman in connection with 
whose name she had just expressed herself so very 
strongly. 

At the instant of her glancing that way his eyes 
were fixed upon her with an expression of mingled 
fire and admiration. His gaze lingered as it .net 
hers, and fell away with sad acquiescence. He half 
bowed, and passed in the opposite direction. 

Miss Farquhar’s face whitened and hardened per- 
ceptibly. 

“One ought never to speak of another what one 
would be unwilling that other should hear. I am 
glad he heard me. He knows one woman’s honest 
vpinion of him, at least.” 

And then the red began to deepen again in her face 
as she recalled, with an involuntary thrill, Fairfax 
Bretton’s look as he passed her. 

The noblest women are subject to impulses that 
may well amaze. , 

It alters the case very much when the man who 
does an infamous thing is possessed of a handsome 
and fascinating exterior, and has a dash of chivalric 
romance in his composition. 

Miss Farquhar bad never spoken with Fairfax Bret- 
ton. She knew him well enough by reputation, and 
had distinctly declined the honour of his acquaintance. 

There was just now a bitter scandal afloat concern- 
ing him anda lovely girl who had come to town a 
bride early in the season. 

Her husband, a merchant old enough to be her 
father, had no time to look after his girl-wife's 
society or reputation, and Fairfax Bretton had fur- 
nished both. 

Miss Farquhar bad done what she could to warn the 
lovely victim, as long as she would listen to her, 
and had been the first to cease visiting at the house, 
because she could not avoid meeting Fairfax Bretton 
there. 

Now the affair had culminated. 

The merchaut had suddenly come to his senses 
enough to send his wife out of town, and apply for 
papers of separation from her. 

Miss Farquhar’s heart was wont to ache in the cause 
of justice. It struck her as great injustice, both that 
the husband—who had left the young, too-confiding 
wife unprotected from the machinations of a villain— 
should condemn her so harshly now, and that the 
villain himself should walk, petted and caressed, almost 
a3 though his sin were his glory. 

She who had yoluntarily withdrawn herself from 
pretty Mrs. Lombard’s house when she found she had 
no longer influence with her, went now, when the rest 
stood aloof, to see her and say a cheering word. She 
found the pretty child—she was scarce more than that 
—heartily sick of her folly, very penitent and broken 

spirited, and able to give a better account of herself 


Miss Farquhar went back to town, and had a word 
with the husband. A rare piece of obstinacy he was, 
but he couldn’t resist Miss Farquhar, the more that she 
clenched the nail by only leaving him to go after the 
repentant wife, whom she brought to him in all the sof- 
tened loveliness of her girlishness and grief, and 
well, he let her sta, and Miss Farquhar stood by her, 
and people were notin the habit of disputing Miss 
Farquhar, so in time that storm blew over. 

Fairfax Bretton, meanwhile, had been out of town 
ever since the “explosion,” and, strange to say, of those 
who remembered him in his absence, Miss Farqular 
thought of him oftenest, and remembered, still with 
that curious thrill, those eyes of his the last time she 
met them. 

And then one night ata party she lifted that superb 
head of hers from above a magnificent vase whose 
ornaments she was. inspecting, «nd faced the very 
eyes she had been thinking about in spite of her. She 
looked back again into the vase in a kind of fright, 
and Fairfax Bretton passed on. 

Then Miss Farquhar, still with her head drooped, 
walked with slow grace till she came to a seatand a 
shadowed place inthe conservatory. 

She sat down, and wreathing her slender white 
hands within each other, looked blankly before her a 
long time. Her face was colourless like marble, her 
eyes unhappy. 

Someone came that way presently ; she could not 
sit there to be marked and remarked upon. She arose 
with a stifled sigh and went back to the ball-room. 
Her hostess came to her half an hour after. 

“ Dear Miss Farquhar, I wish you would let me in- 
troduce Fairfax Bretton. He would like it, I know, 
very much. I do assure you he isa changed man 
ever since that unhappy affair of Mrs. Lombard’s— 
everybody saysso; and then it would help poor Mrs. 
Lombard so—put a foot upon the last suspicion. May 
I bring him to you?” 

Miss Farqubar hesitated briefly to still the heart, 
which had given one great throb at the thought—he- 
sitated, and bowed her haughty head in cold assent. 
She scarcely lifted her eyes when he was presented, 
but she took his arm for a promenade when he offered 
it, and people who knew what opinion Miss Farquhar 
was supposed to hold concerning Fairfax Bretton 
stared and enjoyed the spectacle as one worthy of 
notice. 

“T will try to deserve this kindness of yours, Miss 
Farquhar, indeed I will,” were Bretton’s tirst words, 
as he bent the dangerous light of his handsome eyes 
on the half-averted face of his companion. 

He could feel the light little hand within his arm 
quiver, but Miss Farquhar looked towards him 
steadily, and bowed with some common-place expres- 
sion that meant nothing. ‘I'he hauteur of her face 
was as undeniable as its pallor. 

He thought he would try again. 

“It’s a pity there were not more women like you, 
Miss Farquhar. There would be fewer men like— 
like what I was before I heard that brave denuncia- 
tion from your lips.” 

She gave him a quick, scathing glance. 

“ Don’t try to flatter me, Mr. Bretton.” 

“No, upon my honour.” 

Another glance of the gray, honest eyes; she was 
wondering if such men had any honour to swear by. 

He answered the look with one thrillingly eloquent 
with sadness and reproach. 

“T deserve that you should wonder at me talking 
of horour, I haven't any right.” 

Her eyes were kinder now, and her voice softened, 
as she said, with slightly flushing cheek : 

“ Pardon me, I did not mean to intimate that,” 

“JT pardon you—I!” he said, in his. rich melodious 
voice. ‘I who owe you the little honour I have left 
—who owe you even the-—-the respect I still have for 
womankind.” 

She shrank at that, her sonsitive colour fading 
again, her lips haughty. 

“Pray let us talk of more general subjects. 
Have you seen this new picture of Rebecca and Bois 
Guilbert 2” 

“T was looking at it a while since. The light 
is not good upon it hero; I was recommending a 
different arrangement to Mrs. Eaton. The effect 
is almost wholly lost here, either for evening or 
day-time.” 

They stood a moment thralled ina silence that to 
one at least was dangerous. 

‘ Miss Farquhar did not look on the picture before 

er. 

- She was conscious only of the near contact of the 
man whom every principle of her sincere, upright 
nature taught her to distrust and avoid, but whose 
voice fell upon her ear with seductive sweetness, the 
glance of whose eyes thrilled her through and 
through. 

“Your name should have been Rebecca instead of 
Rowena,” Fairfax Bretton said, inclinipg his hand- 





Miss Farquhar et visibly at the sound of her 
iven name upon his lips. 

OMe smiled. , 

“Ts it so singular that I should treasure anything 
belonging to you—even your name ?” 

“Mr. Bretton!” Amazed, but quailing withia, in 
spite of her, at his look, his words. 

He gave a bitter laugh. . 

“What! not even so much as that? Miss Far- 
quhar, I beg your pardon. All men, even I, have a 
right to treasure a memory—above all, when the 
memory is of a woman hopelessly loved.” 

Miss Farquhar could not answer this time. Sho 
turned ghastly even to her lips. 

Ho led her to a seat, and stood gravely between 
her and any chance scrutiny, till she, with supreme 
effort of will, rallicd again. 

“ Will you order my carriage, please ?” she asked, 
coldly. “Iam not well; I think I will go home.” 
He obeyed her, and met her at the door of the 
cloak-room to escort her down. 

“May I not call upon you, any time, to-morrow, 
in a week, a month ?” he asked, in the most entreat- 
ing of tones. 

They were at the carriage steps. Miss Farquhar 
lifted her eyes to his face calmly. 

“By no means. I have yielded thus much to the 
woman whose happiness you so nearly wrecked— 
nothing to you, Mr. Bretton; you must know that.” 
“Yes, I know,” with sad resignation. “I might 
have known, at least, that women of your sort are 
pitiless.” 

“ Pitiless—oh, yes, to myself, most so,” Rowena 
Farquhar wailed, as she shrank baci in the gloom of 
the carriage, and covering her sliamed face with her 
hands, wept bitter tears all the way home. 

Fairfax Bretton did not incline to presume upon 
the introduction he had at last secured, and Miss Far- 
quhar gave him no encouragement to do so. ‘The two 
exchanged only merest courtesies when they met, 
though Bretton managed, on his part, to invest even 
those with a language that was his own, and that 
Miss Farquhar understood too well. 

They met often enough all tle winter in this way, 
and when summer came it was the same. Miss Far- 
quharson felt that it was of no use to try to evade 
Fairfax Bretton, save by her manner. 

She kept him at a chilling distance, though he 

went wherever she did with a respectful but persever- 
ing persistence worthy of a better cause. 
One day, bathing, the wrong wave took her; she 
lost her pressnce of mind, and was far out at sea in a 
moment. The sea surged in her ears; she was losing 
herself, and the last word on her lips as the last thought 
in her heart was Fairfax Bretton. 

He had seen her, and was coming. His strong arm 
was round her while she thought she was dying. 
Supporting her with one arm and vainly breasting 
the waves with the other, aud then seeing how 
hopeless that was, and that help was coming, he just 
occupied himself with keeping on the top of the water 
till help should come. 

“My darling, my darling! If you should be dead !" 
he cried, passionately. 

Miss Farquhar opened her eyes. 

And then the boat came, and friendly hands, and 
they were saved. 

Then she believed in the man she had loved and 
doubted so long. 

She sat in her own parlour that night, late, every 
sense folded in a joy her proud nature had defied so 
long. Fairfax Bretton had just left her; bis kiss was 
warm on her face yet; the thrill of his hand-clasp 
lingered. Sitting thus, she heard voices—one was lis. 

She could catch the tones, but not the words. 

It was music to her; women hang upon a tone that 
they love. 

She leaned far out, and finally stepped upon tlie 
piazza, and along a little in the direction of the voicv. 

A blind swung back just then, and she heard her 
own name, accompanied by an expression that madv 
her cheek blanch. 

“T suppose you will marry her now you've got 
the chance, Bretton ?’”’ said the voice of one of her 
lover’s acquaintances. 

“T’'m divided about that,” was the laughing re- 


sponse in Fairfax Bretton’s mellow tones. ‘‘ [swore 
the sanctimonious jade should love me, and I believe 
she does—in very bewildering fashion, too; thanks 


to those unruly waves on the South Beach. But mar- 
riage+that is another thing.” 

Miss Farquhar wondered if she were drowning ; 
yet, earth and air surged, mingling like waves in her 
ears. 

She gave a dreary look up and about, and then, 
just as she was, in the white wrapper she had sat by 
the window in, her hair tumbling about her shoulders, 
she flitted down a flight of stairs close by. 

Bretton’s friend, leaning from the window a 
minute after, saw her gliding along in thé bright 








than Miss Farquhar expected. 
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“By George! Bretton—look !” 

Bretton did look, and leaping from the window, 
with an exclamation, ran down the steps, with his 
heart throbbing madly. 

“She has overheard me. Confound my miserable 
tongue ; and she is capable of anythinz,” he muttered, 
as he hurried on, but not swiftly enough to overtake 
her. 

Straight on and out upon the most dangerous part 
ef the’ beach—straight out where the waters were 
beating themselves into snow against-the rocks, 
where their dash was like the strength of giants. 

She looked back once just before she was taken off 
her feet, smiled and waved her hand at him, and so 
drifted away to the grave he had saved her from 
in the morning. 

He was like amadman; for under all that wicked 
bravado he loved her. : 

But he raved in vain—the sea even kept her dead 
form from him. ©. C. 





FACETIZ. 








Wuat isaswell? A professor of music who pre- 
tends to know everything about the science, while 
he cannot conceal his ignorance. 


PLENTY OF FOOD, TEMPORARILY. 

Everyone who has been in Hamilton (Australia) 
must have become uainted with the name, if not 
the person, of Father Farrelly. He was formerly 
settled at Mount Moriac, and being on a visit to 
that place, he was entertained at dinner by the 
members of the shire council. In responding to the 
toast of his health he told the following story, 
which, good as it isto read, must have been infi- 
nitely better as it fell from the lips of the relator: 

“ During the time that the land selection was taking 
place at Hamilton there was, as is well known, hardly 
a lodging to be obtained. Some friends of mine, 
hearing that I was resident at Hamilton, locked me 
up and thus secured a lodging. The next morning 
there was a succession of knocks at the door, and 
neighbour after neighbour came, bringing in joints 
of meat, some in tin dishes, some in other dishes, 

“ Well, I thought that the neighbours knowing that 
I had got visitors, were making me presents, and I 
felt grateful for them. My servant took them in, and 
in the course of time they were cooked and placed 
on the table. I have often heard of tables groaning, 
but never did I sec a table so loaded as on that occa- 
sion. However, like good trenchermen, we were 
not dismayed by this superabundance of the good 
things of this life, so we went to work, and had just 
about finished our task, when there came a rap at the 
door, and this was followed by a succession of raps. 

“I took no notice of the occurrence, but suddenly 
we were startled by a noise in the passage, very much 
resembling the sound of blows. I immediately went 
out, and, addressing the first intruder, said : 

“*My good woman, what do you mean by making 
such a noise as this in my house at such a time?’ 

“* Shure,’ says she, ‘I want my joint.’ 

“* \Vhat do you mean ?” 

“* Ah, shure now, don’t you try to pitch the blarney 
with me now. Didn’t yer cause that ’ere sign to be 
stuck up outside yer door 2’ 

“T could not make out what this meant, so we put 
on our hats and went to the garden fenee to see 
the cause of all the ‘row.’ On the fence was suspended 
a neatly painted sign-board, with the words, ‘ Dinners 
baked here.’ The sign, it would appear, had been left 
there by a drunken painter.” 


WHEN were there only two vowels ?—In the days 
of no a (Noah), before u and é (you and 1) were born. 

A DULL day and an empty pocket, and being in love, 
affect a man’s spirits most seriously. 

“ Your milk does not pay any ineome-tax, I sup- 
pose, Mrs. Skinpenny?” “ Why not, sir?” “I 
shouldn’t think it was rich enough.” 

Tue gentleman who borrowed an oyster-knife to 
open an account at a banker's with is anxious to meet 
with a corkscrew to draw a cheque. 

“Mie,” said a bricklayer to his hodman, “if you 
meet Patrick tell him to make haste, as we are waiting 
for him.” “Sure and I will,” replied Mike, “ but 
what will I tell him if I don’t mate him ?” 

A Forx To Matcu.—The German journals relate 
the following anecdote: Saxhausen is one of the 
suburbs of Frankfort, and is partly occupied by 
gardeners, who are considered, rightly or wrongly, 
to be a clownish lot. When the Prussian troops 
eutered the city every house was obliged to billet one 
or two soldiers. The inhabitants of Saxhausen ac- 


quitted themselves of this duty with a very bad grace, 
and one of them showed such manifest signs of ill- 
will towards his guest that the latter, when he sat 
down to dinner, placed his sword on the table by his 





side, with a very significant gesture. The countryman 
said nothing, but left the room and returned in a mo- 
ment with an enormous pitchfork, which he laiddown 
beside the sword. The soldier flushed up with anger, 
but the other quietly observed, “I thought that for so 
large a knife a big fork was required: if-you like, we 
can each make use of our own implement.”: This was 
all the satisfaction the son of Mars could obtain, so 
he thought fit to put his sword away in @ corner of 
the kitchen, whilst the other withdrew the pitchfork. 
TAKEN DOWN. 

A Paris banker was recently presented to, Prince 
Demidoff, who, to prevent conversation from dropping, 
said: 

“ You have a beautiful breastpin.” 

The banker, delighted, for he was proud of. his 
breastpin, said: 

“ Yes, it is a very rare stone.” 

Prince Demidoff replied : 

“Very rare and very expensive. You can’t imagine 
the trouble I have had to get my chimney-pieces at 
St. Petersburg, for they are made of it.” 

The banker turned as many colours as a dying 
dolphin. 

Ir the Doge of Venice were to lose his sight, what 
useful article would he be converted into? A Vene- 
tian blind. 

Goop women are the salt of the earth; sweet ones 
the sugar; pungent ones the pepper; biting ones the 
mustard; and sour ones the vinegar. 

PEorte perform the greater part of the voyage of 
life. before taking on their ballast; hence so many 
shipwrecks. 


A CERTAIN landlady, it is said, makes her pies so 
light that her lodgers can see to go to bed without s 
candle after eating a moderate-sized piece. 


A situ posted on the wall of a country village an- 
nounces that “a lecture will be delivered in the open 
air, and a collection made at the door to defray ex- 
penses.” 

Tue other day a gentleman living about five miles 
from Danbury, went to that town with his horse and 
buggy, and went home afoot, having forgotten he 
had ridden in. 

Lorp BucstINGHAM was once at a dinner where a 
Mr. Grub was «quested to sing. He begged to be 
excused, trait, that he knew not what+to sing. “Sing 
‘I'd be + Guscaidy,’” suggested the nobleman. 
A YSUNG man recently wrote to his sweetheart, 
saying: “* There is not a globule of blood in my heart 
which does not bear your photograph.” He had it 
very bad, hadn’t he? 

CONSCIENTIOUS. 
Some years ago, two aged men, near Marshalton, 
changed horses, on, this condition—that on that day 
week the one who thought he had the best of the 
bargain should pay to the other two bushels of wheat. 
The day came, and, as luck would have it, they met 
half-way between their respective homes. 

“ Where art thou going?” said one, 

“To thy house, with the wheat,” answered the 
other. “And whither art thou riding ?” 

“ Truly,” replied the first, “I was taking the wheat 
to thy house.” 

Each, pleased with his bargain, had thought the 
wheat justly due to his neighbour, and was going to 
pay it. 

Joun Puaznrx went to the theatre when Mrs. 
Smith was advertized to appear “in two pieces.” 
After the performance he demanded the return of his 
money, for Mrs. Smith had appeared whole in both 
performances. 

Tue alderman who was lately injured by the ac- 
cidental discharge of his duty is reported to be in a 
fair way of recovery. He says he'll never be caught 
that way again while in the full possession of his 
senses. 

Somesopy recently asked a Parisian editor where 
he got all his intelligence. ‘From the newspapers,” 


said he. “ Where do the newspapers getit?” ‘From 
other newspapers.” “ But who is the first author of 
it?” “Nobody.” 


Tue following melancholy advertisement ap; 
in a Canadian paper: “ Will the gentleman who stole 
my melons on last Sabbath night be generous enough 
to return me a few of the seeds, as the melons are a 
rare variety ?” 
M. Cuartes Lrsoure, a sculptor of fame, has, it 
is said, invented a stereoscope by means of which 
animation is given to the human figure, and to land- 
scapes. It is intended, like all the marvels, for the 
Great Exhibition of next year. 

A New Way or Dorne Busrmgss.—An evenin 
paper always has a tendency to make the outside o 
the show as good ag it can, irrespective of its con- 





tents. One evening, a few weeks ago, there was a 


flaming bill all over London, the principal line o 
which was, “Accident to the Atlantic Telegraph.’ 
Great was the rush for papers. . Intense, was the 
search for the accident.: It was difficult to find any- 
thing at all in the paper about the telegraph; and 
when the discovery was made, there was only a line 
to say that a ship passed near the cable, and itsanchor 
might have caught in it, but.it did not There might 
have been an accident, but was not. The bill should 
have said so. 

Tue Bishopof Wartzburg once asked a sprightly 
shepherd boy: “What are'you doing here, my lad?” 
“ Tending swine.” “ How much ‘do you get?” “One 
florin a week." “TI am also‘a -~ ” continued 
the Bishop, “but I have a much ‘better salary.” 


“ That may all be, but then I you have more 
swine under your care,” innocently replied the boy. 
ONLY WAIT. 


Mr. Fourscore: No, if-anybody had told me fifty 
years ago, that we would have daily communication 
with America, I would have thought him crazy ! 

Mr. Century: Ah! that's nothing to what you'll 
see fifty years from now! I have my. ideas. But we'l) 
see! Only wait! 

Tue Paris Charivari has a pictute of the Atlantic 


Telegraph Com: . The telegra; : “What the 
deuce is the ing of this? ? A dispatch 
d 


2” =“ Why, you see, I did not want to say 
Newfoundland, because that would 
so. I write Dog to'save ten dollars.” 

“Tuat’s a stupid brute of yours, Jobn,” said a 
Scotch minister to his ishioner, the peat-dealer, 
who drove his merchandise from’ door to door in a 
small cart drawn by a donkey. ‘“ Ah, sir,” said the 
peat-dealer, “ye ken hearts warm when frens meet.” 


Tne following is a neat hit at those dilatory peuple 
who are always beliind time. Someone said to a 
person of this class: “I seo that you belong to the 
three-handed ae: “ Three-handed ! that’s rather 
uncommon.” “Qh,'no, common enough—two hands 
like other people—and a little behind-hand !” 

THE NEW COACHMAN. 

Lady.—James, I have told you to always speak ip 
the third person ! 

James.—Yes, ’m, but I don’tsee the third person! 

Marcu OF REFINEMENT.—A cobbler thus announces 
his calling: “Surgery performed here upon old boots 
and shoes, by adding of the feet, making good the legs, 
binding the broken, healing the wounded, mending the 
constitution, and supporting the body with new soles. 
Advice gratis.” 

A Punninc SERMON IN THE REIGN or James I.— 
This dial shows that we mustdie all; nevertheless, 
all (pronounced ai/) houses are turned into ale-houses ; 
our cares into cates; our paradise into a pair 0’ dice ; 
matrimony into a matter o’ money ; and marriage into 
@ merry age. Our divines have become dry vines. 
But ab, no, it was notso in the;days of No-ah. Ab, 
no! 


be fifteen dollars, 


AFTER giving Sandy certain directions about kirk 
matters, the minister sniffed once or twite, and re- 
marked, ‘Saunders, I fear'that you have been ‘ tast- 
ing’ this morning.” ‘“’Deed, sir,” replied Sandy, 
with the coolest effrontery, set off with a droll glance 
of his brown eyes—“‘ ‘deed, sir, I was just gain’ to ob- 
serve I thocht there was'a smell o’ speerits amang us 
this morning.” 

MarTuemMaticaL Wrxv.—The late Professor Vince, 
one morning (several trees having been blown down the 
night previous) meeting a friend in the walks of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, was accosted with “ How 
d’ye do, sir? quite a blustering “wind this.” “ Yes,” 
answered Vince, “it is a rare mathematical wind.” 
“Mathematical wind!” exclaimed the other, “how 
so?” “Why,” replied Vince, “it has extracted a 
great many roots.” 

Some merchants went to.an eastern sovereign and 
exhibited for sale several yd fine horses. The king 
admired them and bought them: he moreover gave 
the merchants a lac of rupees to purchase more horses 
for him. Tho king one day, in a sportive manner, 
ordered the vizier to make out a list of all the fools in 
his dominions. He did so, and put his majesty’s 
name at the bead of them. The king asked why. 
He replied, “ Because you intrusted a lac of rupees 
to men you don’t know, and who will never come 
back.” “Ay, but suppose they should come back ?” 
“Then I shall erase your name and insert theirs.” 

A HINT TO DR. CUMMING. 

Our friend, Dr. Cumming, is a most exéellent 
good fellow, and although we are rivals in the 
prophetic line, none of the'rancour of fellow-trades- 
men has ever peepee ten ue pores We 
are always pleased when he a hit, and we are 
always sorry when he has to back out of an overbold 
bit of vaticination. 





Just now, the angelic doctor bas been obliged to 
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explain himself away a little, but we see nothing to 
raise @ shout about. His date for the end of the 
world has eome upon us, but the world perversely 
goes on spinhing through space, occasionally splash- 
ing among the meteors, and being bespattered, as wo 
all beheld the other night. 

But the doctor excuses himself perfectly wel], and 
we solemnly assert that our faith in him is quite as 
strong as it ever was, He justly observes, that if the 
finish does not come now, all the calculaiors have 
been wrong. But if it does not come one year, it 
may come another. 

This we apprehend to be an unassailable position. 
But Dr. Cumming lets us into a new secret. ‘The 
world is not to be destroyed, but only to be trans- 
mogvrified. Now we put it to him whether it would 
not be safer and more amusing, if, instead of bother- 
ing about dates, which are always dangerous, he would 
devote himself to the publishing a series of treatises, 
in his extremely exciting manner, on the sort of 
changes for which we are to be prepared, with maps 
of the new world, and engravings of the principal 
scenes as they will appear after the rearrangement. 
These would have a great sale, and be quite as usefal 
as anything that even our aceomplished friend has yet 
done. We make him a present of the hint.—Punch. 


“virty uP!” 

Old Lady: ‘Would you believe it? Only this 
morning I saw that broad-backed Julia with Frank 
Johnson, playing a game! I heard her say, quite cool, 
and without the least change of countenance, ‘ A kiss! 
That’s thirty-five for you!’ A feather might have 
knocked me down !” 

[Of course Julia and Frank had: been playing bil- 
liards. |—Punch. 


Looxinc Forwarp.—A man we know kept his 
bed the night of the great star and meteor shower, 
but he has since made an appointment at Greenwich 
Observatory for next generation.— Punch. 


A Query.—A friend of ours, who has seen a good 
many presentations of plate, wishes to know whether 
the speeches made on such occasions are the origin 
of the word “ plate-itudes.”—Fun. 

GramMAaR.—A timid talker writes to request en- 
lightenment on a vexed point in grammar. We are 
glad to be in a position to settle it. Wesay, ‘‘ There 
ts soup in England, but Ar-broath, in Scotland.” 
—Fun. 


Tue Latest TrestmontaAL.—We understand that 
the debenture-holders of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway are thinking of presenting Sir Morton 
Peto with one service in recognition of many others. 
We hear that it is to be brazen, not silver, as being 
mere appropriate, and that the inscription will be to 
a “share ami”—in every sense.—Fun. 


Tue quarterly return of the Registrar-General of 
the births, marriages, and deaths registered in Ire- 
land has been published. The Registrar-General 
comes to the conclusion that during the quarter the 
population of Ireland has sustained a decrease of 4,811, 

In consequence of the date for the opening of the 
Paris Exhibition having been altered from the 1st of 
May ic the ist of April, an order has been received 
at Chatham directing the whole of the models in 
course of preparation at the dockyard for exhibition 
to be ready for transmission to Paris by the middle of 
the month of February. 


CrossinG AN InDIAN River.—The ferry is crossed 
on skins, and a ludicrous sight this mode of transit 
presents. Six enormous inflated skins of buffaloes are 
produced, duly wetted, and placed in the water with 
the legs uppermost. The sahbib who consults his 
dignity only has a native bed placed over two, or a 
platform with chairs, and is guided across the roaring 
current by a native on a skin, paddling at either side. 
But the orthodox mode of proceeding is this. The 
native lays himself across the belly of the skin, witha 
paddle in his right hand, and his legs paddling, or 
acting as a helm in the water on the other side. The 
traveller then half sits, half lies forward upon him, 
drawing up his feet to avoid the water, grasping the 
native’s neck with his right arm, and a leg of the skin 
with his left. He isthus safely and rapidly, if some- 
what nervously, borne across amid the great rocks 
round which the torrent dashes, the paddler taking 
advantage of the current most skilfully. Lord Elgin 
crossed with all the dignity, of course, which became 
her Majesty’s Viceroy, with chairs and red cleth, and 
the usual paraphernalia, The cost of crossing is less 
than a farthing a head, but a small present is always 
given to the men. 


Tue Recent Hurricangs.—The terrific gales of 
the last month occupy the attention of meteorologists 
at present. The Foreign Office continues te receive 
accounts by every mail of disasters from storms of un- 
precedented viol The hurricane in the West 
Indian Islands of October 21 was fearful. 





Some of 





the principal merchants of the colony may be said to 
be ruined. Not only are they heavy sufferers by the 
injury done to their houses, stores, and goods; but 
many of them being also among the largest salt-rakers 
of the place, they have also Jost an immense quantity 
of salt, the sole staple of ‘Turks’ Islands. Thus 
almost the only means by which exchanges are effected 
are grievously curtailed, and nearly annihilated, for 
1,500,000 bushels of salt were destroyed from a stock 
of 2,000,000 bushels. The few buildings remaining 
at Grand Turk, among which are the Episcopal Church 
and the Wesleyan and Baptist chapels—these three 
places of worship now affording night accommodation 
to hundreds of the homeless—are more or less shaken 
to their foundations. There is, moreover, scarcely 
any lumber left in the colony with which to repair the 
old or build new houses. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEW YEAR. 


I come, oh, ye children of earth! I come; 
And ye welcome me gladly to earth and home : 
Like some bright army with untried powers, 
I commence a march with my host of hours; 
And I’m passing on to the endless shore 
To join the centuries gone before, 
But pause amid feast and song, 
And let this my question be: 
Mortal, as swiftly I pass along, 
What shall I bear to thee ? 


I greet the young, and the laughing boy 
Travels with me on his course of joy ; 
And the radiant faces of gentle girls 
Gleam through the maze of their clustering curls, 
And the children shout by the cottage door 
As my scattered flakes they behold once more. 
But pause amid dance and song, 
And let this my question be : 
Youth, as my sunny stream flows on, 
What will it bear to thee ? 


I come to the lover, and earth grows bright 
With hues of heaven as I speed my flight , 
And visions of bliss in his fancy shine, 
As diamonds flash in an Indian mine; 
I bear a balm to the wounded breast, 
And speak to the weary of home and rest. 
But pause amid sigh and song, 
And let this my question be: 
Lover or lone one, passing on, 
What may I bear for thee ? 


I come unto all, but I must not stay : 
*Mid welcoming voices I’m passing away. 
Not as cloud shadows over the grass 
My swift-winged hours o’er your spirit pass ; 
But each will bear record when life is o’er, 
And its last wave breaks on the timeless shore. 
Then pause amid dance and song, 
And let this my question be : 
Mortal, whoe’er, whate’er thou art, 
What will that record be ? 
J. R. D. 


HOUSEHOLD TKEASURES. 


A roots placed in a solution of sugar becomes 
gelatinous, and the enamel spongy and easily broken. 

To Wasn Wurre Lace.—Take the lace slightly in 
a thin cloth dipped in cold water ; then let it lie ina 
strong lather for one day ; change the water and leave 
it in a second lather all night. Then put in a sauce- 
pan a quarter of a cake of white wax, six lumps of 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls of liquid starch, and a quart 
of soft water, in which boil the lace for ten minutes ; 
then throw it into water, and iron when nearly dry. 
The blue should be added to the cold water. 

Tissuz Paper As A SupstTirvTe For Lint.—The 
surgeons of Vienna have employed, with much sygcess, 
the white unsized paper known as Papier Joseph, for 
dressing wounds. It has all the properties of lint, and 
in towns it may be obtained in large quantities at a 
very low price. In every way it has all the advan- 

es of lint ; it does not change in contact with water ; 
it is a bad conductor of heat, and preserves, in con- 
sequence, the wounds from atmospheric influence. 
From its absorbent nature, it sucks up the matter, 
maintains the wound in a state of dryness favourable 
to healing, and it may be used in certain circumstances 
more advantageously even than lint. 

How to CHECK THE ADULTERATION OF Foop.—In 
Paris a tradesman convieted of selling adulterated ar- 
ticles is sentenced not only to a fine, but also to post 
up on a part of his shop, where it can be read by all 
who enter it, an official record of his conviction, of 
the date at which it took place, of the particulars of 
the offence, and of the penalty imposed. No evasion 
is allewed. The report is full and officially drawn 
up and signed. It is perfectly legible, and nailed up 
in the most couspicuous part of the shop, say, for six 





or twelve months. The police are charged to see 
that it is not removed or covered. Weattribute wholly 
to this law the marked superiority in all articles at 
all likely to be adulterated in Paris over London. We 
have tried the experiment in the laiteries at Paris, 
and everywhere have found country milk. We were 
amazed at this, till one day we found posted,/in the 
manner we have described, the record of a shopkeeper’s 
conviction for mixing his milk with water. What 
conceivable reason is there why we should not adopt 
the same plan? The only liberty it would interfere 
with is the liberty which knavish tradesmen now pos 

sess of poisoning as well as robbing their customers. 








STATISTICS. 


In England railways have cost more than any- 
where else. The expense per mile has been 39,690/., 
while in Scotland it has been only 22,670/., and in Ire- 
land 13,8742. 


OcEAN Matts.—During the year 1865 the steam- 
ships of the Peninsular and Oriental Company per- 
formed 384 voyages from Southampton and Marseilles 
under their India and China mail contracts. This 
represents a total distance of 1,023,792 miles. The 
number of first-class passengers conveyed outwards 
was 2,891, and homewards 2,448, at anaverage charge, 
including all provisions, wines, &c., of from 23d. to 
32d. per mile for each passenger. These vessels are 
found to consume more coal, and to travel slower, 
when transferred from the Mediterranean to the Indian 
seas, the increase in consumption of fucl averaging 
about 1 cwt. per mile for each ship, the average de- 
crease of speed being from 1 to 6 furlongs per hour. 
During the last seven years this company has added 
28 ships to its fleet, which represents collectively a 
carrying capacity of 48,986 tons, and a propelling force 
of 10,190-horse power. During the past year theso 
ships have conveyed outwards from Southampton 
746 tons of mails, consisting of 17,839 packages, at 
an average speed of from nine to ten nautical miles 
per hour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A MAN named Colhoun died at Mountfield, Derry, 
the other day, aged 120 years. 

THousanps of hares were destroyed by the late in- 
undations, 


WHeEN you seea small waist think how great a 
waste of health it represents. 


WE are informed that the Government have decided 
to accept the gift of a plot of ground in Bethnal Green, 
and to establish a museum of science and art there, 
which will be opened in the evening. 

THE Queen of Belgium is accounted the best horse- 
woman of that country, if not of Europe. She wears 
a simple black riding-habit and high black silk hat— 
even on gala occasions. 


Dr. RICHARDSON states that iodine placed in a small 


) box with a perforated lid, destroys organic poison in 


rooms. In cases of small-pox he has seen this method 
used with great benefit. 

Ir is stated that Californian silk far exceeds in 
quality that grown in Europe. The climate of 
California is mueh more favourable to the growth of 
the mulberry. 


Ir appears from recent experiments conducted by 
the Pneumatic Dispatch Company that 120 tons of 
goods can be sent through their eighteen miles of 
tubes every hour at a cost of less than one penny per 
ton per mile. 

No less a sum than £327,063 has already been ex- 
pended on the Thames Embankment, between West- 
minster and Waterloo bridges, and nearly as much 
again has yet to be spent. 

Mr. Warsrn, M.P., as Chairman of the South 
Eastern Railway Company, has gone to Paris, with a 
view to obtaining the consent of the French Govern- 
ment to suspend the Custom House examination of 
passengers’ baggage, at all events during the Exhi- 
bition year. 

THERE are persons at Cairo with diving-bells pre- 
paring to hunt for the safe of the steamer W. R. 
Carter, which contains over a million of dollars, of 
which they are to have one-half if recovered. It 
lies about thirty-five miles above Vicksburg, buried 
in the bed of the Mississippi, and has been under 
water for six months. 

Tse British Museum has lately recefved a series 
of specimens of the beautiful sponge called Venus’s 
flower-basket (Euplectella speciosum). It is more like 
the work of the lace-maker than a congeries or re- 
public of minute jelly-like animals; and the thread 
of which it is woven is so hard that it will sorateh 
glass. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Joux.—The British Portrait Gallery was instituted in 1857. 

Carittary.—The so-called galvanized iron is coated with 
@ thin plating of zinc. 

Manrranne, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, fair, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, good figure, and pretty. 

Jaxe.—To make marrow pomade take 1 Ib. of lard, § Ib. 
of suet, 3 drachms of otto of lemon, and cloves. 

Mepicvs.—Oxygen gas was discovered in 1774 by Dr 
Priestly, and was called dephlogisticated. 

M. J. C., dark, domesticated, and ladylike, would like to 
correspond with a gentleman who is in want of a wife. 

Jamus.—The best way to fasten a brass rim to a glass lamp 
shade is by using beated shellac. 

Aynte, seventeen, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, dark brown hair and 
eyes, with a very good business. Respondent must be fair, 
and a Catholic. 

Dox Quixors.—Try the Guarantee Society. They will, 
doubtless, for a certain premium give security to your em- 
ployer. 

F. Wirtos.—There is now no law against usury, and the 
lender of money may charge interest at any rate agreed 
upon. 

Mary, a German, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark hair and eyes, 
very clever, can speak French and English, and is a milliner 
by trade 

R. Moore.—We know not the book you mention, but will 
mo other grammar serve your purpose? Any bookseller 
will supply you. 

W. S. M., twenty-two, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, a loving disposition, and very domesticated, but not 
accomplished. Respoudent must be steady. 

E. Bezpte.—We cannot, in common courtesy, publish the 
mame and address of the distinguished lady you name in 
these columns. 

Rosix Hoop, thirty, 5 ft. 11 in. in height, dark, and a work- 
ing man, with a salary of 2/. per week. Respondent must 
be about his own age, quiet, and domesticated. 

W. D.—Assuredly you must be a better judge than our- 
selves whether the young woman is likely t0 make you 
happy in the capacity of wife. 

H. RB. L., twenty-two, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, dark, and in a re- 
spectable situation; money no object, but respondent must 

e thoroughly domesticated. 

A. T.,5 ft. 10 in. in height, fair, good tempered, and of a 
loving disposition. Respondent must be a young lady resi- 
dent in the northeru or eastern districts of London. 

Kats, 5 ft. 5in. in height, fair, light hair, blue eyes, pretty, 
and fond of music and society. Respondent must be tall, 
good figure, and gentlemanly; if dark preferred. 

B. T.—A child born in England, of an English mother and 
a Belgian father, would undoubtedly be English by nativity, 
notwithstanding the Irishman’s query, ‘An’ sure, gir, if I 
were born in a stable would I be a horse?” 

Prixrose, twenty, about 5 ft. in height, fair, hazel eyes, 
and auburn hair. Respondent need not be a rich man, as 
ehe could make a mechanic, with a comfortable home, a 
good wife 

Manrua.—Generally speaking, in most quarrels there are 
faults on both sides. A quarrel may be compared to a spark, 
which cannot be produced without a flint as well as a steel; 
use either of them separately, no fire will ensue. 

Star or Tue West, twenty-five, rather tall, good figure, 
considered handsome, small ears, hands, and feet, and can 
play and sing. Respondent must be tall, and fond of home 
and music. (Handwriting tolerably good.) 

A. B.—We know of none such in England, except Her 
Majesty's jails, whither unsteady habits tend to lead all who 
indulge in them. There are, however, reformatories for 
juvenile criminals of both sexes. 

H.C. M., 5 ft. 3 in. in height, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
cheerful disposition, and thoroughly domesticated, but un- 
fortunately not accomplished. Respondent must be a steady 
young man, who wishes for a loving wife; age no object. 

W. H. A., thirty, 5 ft.4 in, in height, a tradesman, and 
about to commence business. Respondent must be fair, good 
tempered, not more than twenty-six, and possessing 80/. or 
1001; a widow without family not objected to. 

FairHrut, twenty-three, medium height, rather dark, very 
fond of home, cheerful, good tempered, loving, and domesti- 
cated. Respordent must be a little older than herself, and 
in a good position. 

Grorce, eighteen, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, and rather dark 
hair, wishes to correspond with a young lady about sixteen 
or seveuteen, of amiable disposition, and respectably con- 
mected. 

Stayton.—A bill of sale is ordinarily a very dangerous and 
fraudulent instrument. It is an assigument of the furniture 
of the person signing it, and is usually the precursor of his 





such registration ordinarily operates to stop the credit of 
the giver. It is, nevertheless, the ordinary security required 
by loan jieties, professional 3, brokers, and money- 
lending sharks generally, who on the first opportunity enter 
upon the goods, which they sell up at such low prices as not 
unfrequently to leave the poor victim still in debt after hav- 
ing parted with property sufficient (if properly sold) to have 
cleared him over and over again. 

A. B. T., twenty-five, 5 ft 7} in. in height, light curly hair, 
blue eyes, voy ae, good locxing, and has an income of 
4007. a year. ndent must be a respectable, good look- 
ing young lady, of respectable family, and about twenty-two 
or twenty-three. 

Witt.—1. Wecannot by any means praise your handwrit- 
ing, nor do we think it — fit for business parposes. 
2. Most certainly either of gentlemen whose names you 
have given us could improve your handwriting in a course 
of a few lessons. 

A Srupent.—The Jast King of Poland was Count Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, who was elected in 1764, during the reign of 
the Empress Catherine of Russia. It was for this sovereign 
that the celebrated collection of rare tings now in the 
gallery at Dulwich were collected by Mr. Noe] Desenfans. 

Amicus, Count, and Amo. “Amicus,” twenty, 5 ft Zin. in 
height, dark, lover of music, a total abstainer, and of a 
loving disposition—* Count,” sidered hand , & good 
temper, aud warm hearted—" Amo," twenty-one, tall, and 
of a good figure. Would like to correspond with three 
young ladies. 


Manran.—An excellent remedy for preserving the hair, and 
preventing it from prematurely tu g gray, is the follow- 
ing: Put some dried rose leaves into an earthenware pipkin, 
cover them with olive oil, and keep hot for some hvuurs; 
both odour and colour will be extracted by the oil. 

A FAREWELL TO THE OLD YEAR. 
Farewell to thee, thou departing old year: 
Like our cherished hopes of happiness here, 
Thou art slowly, solemnly passing away. 
We may not recall thee, or bid thee to stay: 
Thy days and weeks and months that have passed, 
And thy numbered hours, have sped on so fust 
That thy half-forgotten remembrances seem 
Like the waking thoughts of a passing dream. 
Time has rolled on in its still rapid flight, 
Each returning day succeeded by night, 
Cold winter, aud spring with its buds and its flowers, 
Glad summer, and autumn with bright-hued bowers, 
With shadow and sunshine, have all passed by. 
‘Neath the genial light of the same soft sky, 
Some loved ones have been welcomed home, 
And many have parted away to roam; 
Yet our smiles have been far more than our tears, 
And our hopes and our joys outnumbered our fears. 
Then once more farewell, thou dying old year: 
We do not ask for thy longer reign here. 
The frosts of winter have whitened thy brow, 
And from thy cold locks hang the icicles low. 
With sad but kind thoughts we bid thee adieu, 
While we wait with hopes to welcome the new. 

J. 








LS. 
Deciisep with THaxxs.—“ The Chieftain,” “ W.G.," “The 
Spinster Outdone,” “The Mother's Loss,” and “Lines on the 
Death of a Young Lady,” are declined with our best thanks 
to their respective writers, as not being to our 
columns. 
James Poyv.—Under the circumstances, as stated in your 
letter, we cannot recommend you any specific. Take our 
advice, consult a medical man, and if you really value your 
health keep rigorously to the regimen he prescribes. At 
your age, adhering to the ordinary laws of health, you ought 
to effect a cure in a very short time. 
A Corresponpsnt.—So-called invisible writing may be 
executed with many materials. If you write with milk, or 
the juice of an onion, the characters will only appear when 
the paper is held to the fire. So words written either with 
tincture of galls or solution of white copperas will only ap- 
pear on being washed with the other of these fluids. 
Annie, seventeen, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, fair, light brown 
hair, thoroughly domesticated, well educated, and can play 
and sing, but with nothing to offer but a kind and loving 
heart. Respondent must be tall, not over nineteen, fond of 
home and music, and in a good position (Handwriting not 
by any means ladylike; take a few lessons.) 
Jonannes.—Most certainly Runnymeade may be called the 
birthplace of English liberty. Some scenes differ from others 
in the amount ef interest attached to them, and those are 
most hallowed which have witnessed whose results 
have tended to bless mankind, and we need not F pe our 
own dear land to find such spota. No place in England, 
perhaps, deserves so much attention as that where the 
famous “ Magna Charta " was attested by the nobles of the 
land before their baughty monarch. To add to the historical 
interest of this spot, nature lends all its charms, Windsor 
Castle peeping above the trees, Cooper’s Hill rising just above 
the river, so celebrated by the poet ‘‘ Denham,” is close at 
hand. His lines are the best illustration. 

Oh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme; 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong, without rage; without o’erflowing, fall. 
S. A. D. P., twenty-two, 5 ft. in height, fair, blue eyes, not 
pretty, but very domesticated; can make a pudding, clean 
a house, has no money, but could manage with a moderate 
income better than some others with a great deal. Re- 
spondent must be as old as herself, looks are immaterial ; 
all that is required is a loving husband, and sufficient money 
to keep a comfortable and respectable home. 


Cuar.es or Leon.—In reply to your question of the mean- 
ing of clock fast and clock slow in the a it is found 
that astronomical time is not exactly that shown by the 
clock. Thus the sun does not always attain the meridian at 
twelve precisely, and no clock can be ie exactly to keep 
time by the sundial. But the variation between a clock, or 
chronometer, of the finest make, and the sun’s time is cal- 
culated by astr 3 and d in the almanacs. 

Gzorcz and Davin, two Scotchmen, respectively twenty- 
seven and twenty-five, recently bereaved of their mother, 
are anxious to cultivate the acquaintance of two English 
young ladies about eighteen or twenty-one. Re: ents 














ruin. All bills of sale must be registered, aud the fact of 


the piano. The brothers being engaged in a lucrative busi- 
ness in the metropolis of Scotland, money is no object: The 
eider brother is 5 ft. 9 in. in height, dark, goodlooking, with 
a dark moustache, but no whiskers. The younger is 
5 ft. 11 in. in height, very fair, considered handsome, and'an 
officer in the volunteers. 
Marte.—You are right. A communion plate chest wa‘ 
ted by the Duke of Portland to the Church of Hacknall: 
‘orkard, near Nottingham, where Lord byron was interred: 
for the purpose of holding the silver gilt service given to 
that church in 1660 by the Hon. Elizabeth Byron, daughter 
of Viscount Chaworth, an ancestor of the poet; ft is made 
of oak, taken from an ancient buildiag near Welbeck Abbey, 
the seat of his grace, and is a curious end rare of 
et work, 
Magianne.—There is nothing to a serious mind more 
thing and latory than to look upon a village church 
on the summit of a —s hill; its ivy-covered tower rising 
above everything else imparts the idea of a patriarch over- 
looking the village. What more pleasant than to hear the 
bells ringing forth their summons to enter? and, on ap- 
proaching the porch, and listening to the swelling hymn, to 
think of the Saviour's glorious words, ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest "? ; 


Communications RrcEtveD:— 

W. G. P. is responded to by—* Alice,” twenty-one, rather 
dark, a good housekeeper, good tempered, and fond of 
home ; partial to sailors. 

H. by—" Lucy,” nineteen, tall, fair, and very good 
looking. 

Axsasy Sermour by—“S. M.," who would be glad to ex- 
change cartes. 

Grarno by—“M. A. L.,” thirty, tall, fair, light hair, gray 
eyes, good tem d, and very domesticated, having kept 
her father's house some years, and expects a little money. 

Cc. M: 0. by—“ Zebra,” who likes the description he gives 
of himself. “ Zebra” is eight tall, ful figure, dark 
hair and eyes, small mouth, good teeth, considered hand- 
some, and is passionately fond of music, flowers, and poetry. 

A. W. R. by—*“Ellen O.," eighteen, middle height, fair 
hair, hazel eyes, fair plexion, and 
nected. 

Four Youre Men mx tae Roya Navy by—‘ Anne,” 
twenty-three, tall, light curly hair, blue eyes, very affec- 
tionate, and accustomed to business—“ Bessy,” twenty-two, 
tall, brown hair, plain, hazel eyes, and very industrious— 
“Rosa,” twenty, medium height, black curly hair, hazel 
eyes, and good tempered; and—" Nelly,” eighteen, 4 ft. 8 in. 
in height, light hair, fair, blue eyes, and can play and sing 
well. All would willingly exchange caries. 

W. W. (Glasgow) by—‘ M. G.,” raven hair, blae eyes, good 
figure, good looking, and a tradesman’s daughter; and— 
“ Eleanor,” nineteen, fair, @ good figure, very fascinating 
and domesticated, 

J.T. H. E. X. by—“ Annie,” medium height, dark brown 
hair, and very fond of music—“ M. A. C.,"’ twenty-two, tall, 
dark, good looking, and a good housekeeper—“ L. N.,” who 
has long wished for a husband of the same opinion about 
marriageas “J. T.H. E. X."—ze., one to whom she could look 
up with reverence and respect. She is twenty-three, 5 ft. 2 in. 
in height, dark hair, and rather dark *complexion—“ May,” 
nineteen, tall, good figure, brown wavy hair, sweet tempered, 
and thoroughly domesticated; and—‘ A. M. Parker,” who 
thinks she would make him a good wife, nineteen, 5 ft. 2 in. 
in height, fair, dark eyes, light brown hair, rather nice look- 
ing, pretty little mouth, and small hands and feet; and— 
“M. N.,” who is willing to comply with ali his requests, 
seventeen, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, brown hair. gray eyes, dari 
complexion, and of a loving ition. 

Epmunp E. P. by—“M. J. B.,” light hair, fair, good tem- 
es no fortune, but thoroughly domesticated, and a good 
ousekeeper—“ Maude Stanley,” 5 ft. 54 in., rather dark, 
brown eyes end hair, aud of a cheerful disposition— 
“ Amelia,” nineteen, medium height, good figure, fair, spark- 
ling eyes, and very ical and d icated; and— 
* Annie,” eighteen, tall, fair, good figure, and handsome. 
Emiuty by—‘ Basil Montmaur,” twenty, 5 ft. 9 in., very fair, 
blue eyes, very fond of music and the tine arts, of amiable 
disposition, and fond of home, with an income of 907. 
up Rurnven by—“H. B. O.," an American gentleman, 
twenty-seven, 6 ft. in height, blue eyes, brown hair, not bad 
looking, and an officer in the Mexican and Peruvian wervice, 
was in the U.S. army a portion of the war, and three years 
in the U.S. naval service; an early answer is necessary, as 
he sails shortly for New York—G. W.,” tall, gentlemanly, 
no fortune, but would exert himself to the uttermost to make 
“Maud” a loving and true husband ; he can be religious or 
worldly, but prefers the former—“H. N,,” twenty-six, 
5 ft. 10 in. in height, fair, blue eyes, light brown hair, gentle- 
manly, enjoys very good health, at present in business, 
and will have a very good income at the death of a relative ; 
and—"J. C. D.,”. twenty-two, 6 ft. in height, blue eyes, 
auburn hair, good looking, fond of home, gentlemanly in 
appearance, and with good expectations. 
TE by—“ J. G.,” who offers himself as one likely to suit. 
He is 5 ft. 11 in. in height, good looking, extremely amiable, 
very steady, and in a good position—“ Cavalier,” twenty-six, 
5 ft. 9in. in height, manly figure, fresh complexion, good 
looking, luxuriant whiskers, and in the commercial line, but 
no fortune—“ Deep Water,” a sailor, twenty-four, 5 ft. 7¢ in. 
in height, bushy whiskers, and rather dark, the effects of a 
southern sun ; and—“ Justitia,” twenty-three, good looking, 
and would be very fondof home, especially if he hada good 
wife to grace it; cartes to be exchanged. 
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must be domesticated, and able to execute Scotch music on 
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